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HOW LUTIE’S LOVER FOUND HER. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Mera i re eh: 
\ _ been picking 


uppine-cones, 
‘ Latie and I, 
‘to ‘finish out 
,,our, picture- 
fi)... frames, and 
fancy baskets. 

' There was to 

} be a, Bazaar 
_in the yillage, 
the following 

fH week, for the 
benefit of the 

- poor; and the 
s ladies, 

| who had the 

. charge of the 
preperations, 
were in need 

-of all sorts of 
pretty. trifles. 

Lutie and I, heating of this, set to work mak- 
ing frames and baskets. All the girls, in the 
neighborhood, were engaged. at some sort, of 
fancy work; and the greater part of them in- 
tended their articles as gratuitous contributions. 
But Lutie and I were. too, poor for that. We were 
too proud to ask, or to receive, the value of one 
farthing as charity, and not one of the commit- 
tee would have to offer it; but we were 
obliged to demand pay. for whatever work we 
did, and it was very willingly given. 

Lutie, who was @n exceedingly business-like 
little person, went down to eee Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
who was at the head of the charitable committee, 
and arranged the matter to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. We were to make as many frames 
and baskets as we liked, and to receive a reason- 
able price for them, Such s chance to get 
money was seldom offered to us, and we went to 








work in earnest, and were busy from morning 
until far into the night. 

“Mrs, Fitzhugh will: pay us a shilling apiece 
for the frames, and twenty-five cents for the 
baskets, and we can complete at least.adozen of » 
each. That'll. be twelve: Shillings and twelve 
quarters,” said Lutie, counting on her pretty, 
slender fingers, her brown eyes shining with 
animation, “ why, Bess, we shall get rich.” 

‘« Yes, dear, we shall do famously,” T said, but. 


@ sigh stifled the laughter on my lips, as I 


thought how many needs there were for every 
shilling we could make, 

But we set about our work with beaint beara, 
and willing hands.” We were always mae 
for employment, Iatie and I; 
much in-6ur isle 40 be Gail Sale bat ) 
People, a ie eee cor 
sewing, and fancy sewing, too, for that ‘matter ; 
but occasionally Lutie made a bonnet for a 
neighbor, a whem 4 
aptitude and m 


drudgery to be done, to be sure, but even if-we 


had been willing; mamma would not have “al- 
lowed us to go out as housemaids, — No,” she 
said, “we will never stoop to that.” . 

Poor mamma, sitting in her easy chair, in the 
corner of the little brown cottage, her white, 
handsome; helpless hands crossed upon her lap ; 
unable to make one step; with no employment, 
no amusement, but her dreams of brighter days 
gone by, and the sunny glimpse of green hill, and 
winding river, beyond the window ! 

It*was dreadfully dull for her; for there had 
been a time, when she was the happy wife of an 
adoring husband, the pretty, stylishly-robed 
mistress of a home, which ‘lacked none of life’s 
best luxuries. 

But all that was past and gone. Poor papa 
was in his grave, hundreds of miles away; and 
the pretty home, with all its luxuries and _attrac- 
tions, had passed into other age 8 How the 
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change came about, matters little, for this life is 
full of changes; but that autumn day, when 
Lutie and. I went out to gather pine-cones, we 
had only the latticed window shut in from the 
road by its rude stone wall, and what our hands 
could earn; and poor mamma was a vanes 
invalid. 

We had not lived in the cottage a great while. 
Immediately after papa’s death, we had moved 
to a pretty, rural town; and mamma and I had 


Tae 


Rees speak ; 


ie leave me. . Gos 





rooms in the dwelling of a widow lady, while 
Lutie sought a situation as governess. But, } 
alas, there were more governesses than situations, 
and finally, Lutie, who. had always had great 
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‘‘but we must live,’’ said Lutie, 
bravely. Her wages kept mamma and me 
quite comfortably, and with what little | 

‘could do, in the way of’ sewing, we were 
getting on éver/s0 nicely, when a sudden 
and mysterious trouble fell upon us. 

One day, Lutie came home, in a drench- 
ing rain, with a bonnet that she had been 
sent out with, but had not delivered. She 
had a face like a ghost. I was sure she 
was ill—dying, perhaps—she looked so 
ghastly: 

"I flew to her side. 

‘‘Hush, hush,” she whispered, in a 
stifled voice, putting her hand to her heart, “ if 
you love me, Bess, don’ tebk me a question; and 
on your life don’t give mamms a hint of this. | 
shall be’ myself again ® very ee a, if 


I always obeyed 
the tea, a boy came with’ # Jet 
Lutie, and I took, it; in|! . 


I did as Pdi 
came down, with 


sister to me; bef 
speak to me of this 

| never ‘will, 

The very next ¢ 
refuge in. the brown 0 
rail away. Here wer 


‘fretted a litile, but she “a such confidence in 
Lutie’s wisdom, that she let her have her way. 
‘And Lutie never once alluded to her trouble, nor 


did I dare to press for her confidence, 

“It’s so lucky we've the baskets and frames to 
make, Bess,” said Lutie, as we sat down under 
the pine-ridge, to rest, and shell off the pretty, 
brown, cones, ‘‘ we're sadly in need of a little 
money. Nobody, hardly, seems to want a new 
bonnet, this fall, or even to have an old one 
trimmed ; the times are too hard, they say. We 
can’t sell the brown pullet’s brood, we must keep 
them for mamma; and the eggs count up dread- 
fully slow; and mamma must have » warm 
ber sasthtiii{ ta and the money we get for these 
will just do.”’ 

She kept her pretty, slim fingers busy, while 
she talked, shelling off the cones. The -after- 
noon sunshine, falling on her uncovered head, 


taste in dress, was employed by the fashionable ; made its waving brown hair gleam like gold. 


milliner of the place. It was a descent, so to 


Lutie was so pretty, so gentle, so lady-like! 
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HOW 
Yet the shadow of that old, osnliaiiin trouble ; 
still saddened her goft eyes. I often wondered } 
what the trouble could have been. 

“T think we can crowd, in, at least, two more 
baskets, Bess,’’ she went.on; “‘and, I'll tell you 
what I intend todo. I shall cut up that spotted 
shawl of mine, and line them.”’ 

“But, oh! Lutie, it will be such a pity to cut 
it up.. It is such an odd old fabric,”’ T 

A little quiver stirred her lips. 








ranged, on the last night, I noticed a tall, bearded, 
very handsome ‘but masterful man, examining 
them critically. He looked up as I approached. 

“Can you tell me whose baskets these ere?” 
he inquired. 

“There comes the lady ~ sells them,”’ 
replied. 

“But who made “them, I niean?” He was 
almost abrupt, in his commanding eagerness. 

‘My sister and I made them,” I answered, a 
little haughtily. 
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‘No, it wonttitinke said, with a certain resolute 
ring in her voice, ‘‘‘ The baskets will sell better.’’ 

Of course I said. no more, and we gathered up 
our cones, and went home. 

I attended, the bazaar.almost. every night, but 
Lutie stayed at home.: She seldom went out, 
save on business. 

Our baskets, lined with the gay, curiously 
spotted silk, attracted much attention. 

When I went up to the table, on,which they were 
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He wheeled round upon me, his fine eyes 
blazing, one of the baskets in his hand. 

‘‘ Your sister, did you say? This lining, this 
spotted silk, was her shawl? Her name is 
Ludlow—Lutie Ludlow ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ I stammered, in amazement. 

**T thought so,” he said, his dark cheek flush- 
ing. ‘‘I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Ludlow. 
When I get an opportunity, I will explain all this.” 

The crowd surged up, and separated us, and 





with an intuitive feeling that some trouble, or 
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some great joy, was in store @#® Lutie, I made 
my escape, and ran home tq tell her about it: 

She listened to me, with whitening lips. 

‘*Oh, Bess!” she faltered out, when I had fin- 
ished, her hand on her heart, ‘I won’t see him. 
I can’t; I must go away.” 

I put my arms about her, and drew her head 
down on my breast. 

‘Tell me-all about it, dear,” I said. ‘‘ You 
can‘surely trust me with your trouble, Lutie?”’ 

And then, her face hidden, her heart throbbing 
against my shoulder, she told me her story. 

“‘T loved him, Bess,” she sobbed. “He is 
the son, the only son of a lady for whom my old 
employer worked. I met him, at first, when I 
took home bonnets to his mother. Then, after- 
wards, he got to joining me in the street. I was 
foolish, mad, blind, Bess—at least, for awhile. 
He wooed, me,'and won me ‘against my will. I 
couldn’t help vs Bess. But very soon I saw how 

eon 
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head; and his mother would never consent. 
And then I broke away from him. 

«The very next day, I was sent to his mother’s, 
to fetch a bonnet she wished altered. He must 
have told her of his offer to me, and the bonnet 
was only'a trick to get to see me. She sent for 
me info the parlor, a look of mocking pity on her 
proud face. 

“Tl not try to repeat what she said; I’) 
make it as short as I can, Bess. It was her 
duty to warn me of the danger I was in, she 
said. Her son had no right to trifle with me as 
he had been doing. He—he already—had a 
wife of his own. 

“There was ‘a good deal more, Bess, but I 
remember only that another. woman was his wife ; 
for, oh! Bess, I loved him, in spite.of what | 
have said. Great heavens, the shame and agony 
of that hour! 190 bet nap, plmost insane, 
and ee nnet- 
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“True, Bess? Why, his own mother told 
me 80.”” 

«Nevertheless, it may be a falsehood. I saw 
the man, to-night, and his face isn’t) the face of 
a villain. If he comes, Lutie, you had better 
see him—”’ 

*I can\t,” she interrupted. “Oh, I can’t! 
The shame would kill me. I must go away.” 

But she had no time'to go. | He was there, the 
next day, when we came ‘home from church. 
Lutie found him in’ the sitting-room, awaiting 
her. Thad passed on, into the dining-room, which 
was next to” it, When the sound of his voice 
startled me. side 

*Lutie, Ltitie, have I found you at last ?”’ 

« Leave’ this House, sir! This intrusion is 
unpardonable,” eried Lutie. 

But his’ eager tones drowned her indignant 
words. Hé éame up Close to the table, behind 
which she had entrenched herself, and rested his 
hand on'it: °° 

« T cannot—I wifl not,” ‘he’ answered, master- 
fally; «‘ not till you “hear me; Lutie.’” You need 
not! explain.’ “f know what sent you'Huttering 
out’ inté “thé ‘world,” niy ‘Precious, ‘Tittle dove. 
Beeing that’ shé"had spvifed ali my life for me, 
my poor ‘mothéF otifesééd “the wrong she had 
done ‘me. For’iiontlis, ‘I have been trying to 
trac yoll.'* You ‘saw my mother. Hér desire 
for my worldly welfare, ‘her anxiety to see me 
inirry a fortune, caused her to seek to separate 
tis: I have no wife, Lutie; and I shall never 
have oné, unless I can get you.” 

“Only Lutie’s sobs ‘answered ‘him. 

‘t My ‘mother?’ ‘he ‘went’ on} “waits to receive 
you, with open atms. Cdme’ back ‘to me, Lutie, 
poor, tired, storm+worn little dove, come back to 
your shelter: ' Precious, pretty, labor-worn little 
hands)” ‘atid T knew He was Kissing them, «your 
toil is all ended.” Liitie, “Lutie, haye you no 
word of welcome for'mé? “Look'up, dear. Oh! 
I have séarched for you everywhere, and at last, 
the déar/’old shawl, that T ‘used to like so. to see 
you weir, was my clue to ‘your hiding-place. I 
knew the queer spots, and the brilliant colors, 
the instant Ipaught sight of those baskets. I 
Was sure} an odd’ sort of feéling conviriced me 


that I wasn’t mistaken: “And it'was so. I have ; 
i ofe tie y r en 
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found you at last. Lutie, look up, and speak to ‘ 
me. Tell me that you have cared for me just a 
little, through all the dreary months of our 
separation.” 

“IT have cared for you always,” answered 
Lutie, softly, and at that moment I realized what 
a shocking thing I was doing in listening. 

I was at work on an unfinished basket that we 
had had left over from the bazaar. I had found 
out, at church, that Mr. Egerton, the young 
minister, had been very anxious to obtain’ one, 
but was too late, all of them having been sold, 
80 I determined to finish that one, and send it to 
him as a present, that evening. 

Catching it up, and scattering the cone-shells 
in every direction, I rushed headlong through 
the low window, and almost into the arms of 
Mr. Egerton himself. 

‘Oh, pray excuse mé!” I gasped out, and 
down went my poor basket. 

He picked it up, looking at it admiringly. 

“I wanted one like this, particularly,” he 
said, ‘* but I was too late.” ; 

“Fam finishing this one for you, if you'll 
accept of it,’ I blurted out, and then stood 
tingling, to’ my very finger-tips, with shame and 
embarrassment, 

“You were finishing it for me? . How very 
kind of you,” he said, his graye eyes kindling. 
“T shall prize it very highly, But,”” he added, 
after a momentary pause, “‘ there is something I 
should prize infinitely, more than this pretty 


‘basket, if I might venture to ask for it. . Some- 


thing, Bessie, I have wished for a long time.” 

My heart gave a great jump, and my cheeks 
flamed. I stammered, in confusion, 

“ Come in and see mamma,” 1 

‘Not just yet,” he replied, with a smile, that 
was half mischievous. ‘I must haye your 
consent first.” BS 8S 

Conscious of the blunder I had made, unwit- 
tingly, I. tried to escape; but he held me fast, 
and we strolled down the sunny lane, under the 
bare, wintry, trees. 

I scarcely, know, eyen. to this day, what was 
said, or how it all was settled, But I do know 
that the one dim, unacknowledged. hope of my 
life was realized. 
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“BY MARY Mm. BOWEN. 


Low stirs the wind, swift runs the wind, 
All day ‘it cometh, goeth, 
But where, and how, and whence it flies, 


Alone, the dear Lord knoweth. 
Vou. LXXVII.—17. 


‘Boft comes the soul, swift goes the'soul, 
‘No wind 80 voiceless bloweth, 

Along its realm of mysteries, 
And yet—the dear Lord knoweth ! 











KITTY’S MILLIONS. 


BY FBANEK LEE BENEDICT. 


“You are an awful little humbug, and you 
know it!” , 

So Kitty Seabright’s tall brother, Murray, used 
sometimes to say to her, when she had vexed 


him beyond control by her. capriees, or he had | 


watched her driving some one of her adorers, 
who chanced to be a friend of his own, to the 
verge of distraction, by her coquetries. $ 

‘You are an awful little humbug, and you 
know it!’’ he would repeat, with emphasis. 

“Tam not!’ Kitty would asseverate. ‘* How 
can you be so cruel to a poor little thing like 
me? I wonder at yon, I do, indeed !’’ 

Sometimes, she would pout, sometimes go into 
@ passion, Then Murray would sternly read her 

a lesson, which had no effect whatever. But 
more frequently the discussion ended by ‘her 
coaxing him to forgive her. 

One other person used occasionally, when she 
fretted and worried him beyond endurance, to 
bring the same accusation against Kitty. This 
was Roy Devereux, who had been her adorer, 
her victim, and her chevalier par eacellence, ever 
since she was a golden-haired fairy of six, and he 
a brave little knight of eleven. 

But Roy’s formula of condemnation differed 
slightly from that of his friend Murray. 

“You are an awful little humbug, Kitty,” he 
would say, ‘‘ but you don’t know it !’’ 

“ And I don’t believe it, either,” Kitty would 
say; and generally forced him to repent his out- 
burst, in metaphorical dust and ashes, before she 
forgave him. ~ 

Aunt Hendergon never told her she was & 
humbug. That wise and wordly dame had care- 
fully trained Kitty, in the ways wherein a mar- 
riageable maiden should walk, who is expected 
to make what is called ‘a good mateh,” that is, 
marry wealth and position. And Kitty seemed 
to be going the way that her aunt wished. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, Kitty was gentle, 
loving and honest. But when men were con- 
cerned, she displayed neither conscience nor 
heart. Murray said it was because she possessed 
neither. But Roy inclined to a more merciful 
opinion, excusing her, on account of the vitiated 
atmosphere of aunt Henderson’s influeuce. P 

These two, Kitty's brother, and her chief 
knight, were firm friends, though Mutray was 
reel oa). the elder, and had already begun 
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to gain wealth as well as win praise in the ar- 
tistic career which his example, as well as per- 
sonal longings and aspirations, had indueed Roy 
to-enter. This step.mortally offended Devereux’s 
old uncle, who had brought. him up to be respec- 
table, and a broker in Wall stpeet, and he turned 
his back on the misguided youth accordingly. 

The two men. discussed, Kitty, with.as much 
freedom as if she had been no relation to Murray ; 
and the nearest appreach they ever got to 
quarrels, was when, Murray’s harsh judgment of 
the girl roused Roy to @ passionate defence of 
the little Circe. 

For bewitching Kitty was! She could even 
fascinate women, and when a: pretty girl is able 
do that, one must admit there can be no limit to 
her powers... She was not a regular beauty ; pick 
her features to bits, and you eould find blemishes ; 
inconsistencies ag great. as these were in her 
character; but somehow. these very defects made 
her the prettier! Her complexion was purity 
itself; ‘her great hazel eyes could express every 
shade of feeling, from fun -to. tenderness; her 
smiles were Legion, and varied from heavenly 
sweetness to Lurely-like provocation; and her 
dimples—but there is no comparison for Kitty’s 
dimples—they had to be seen to gain the slight- 
est idea of their charm, and few men ever saw 
them, if free, and of an; age to, be inflammable, 
without growing enamored to imbecility. 

Aunt Hendergop permitted her to amuse her- 
self, but. she kept ‘careful watch, When any in- 
eligible adorer threatened. to prove dangerous, 
that wily lady artfully encouraged him. to put his 
passion into words, and then Kitty sent him to 
the right-about, ‘Because you know, aunty, 
there is no fun at all when they get maudlin,” 
said Kitty. 

She had not yet wuld her first season ‘in 
society,” and she would not be eighteen for some 
months yet; but thanks to aunt Henderson’s 
care she was as worldly as if she had been 
money-hunting for a decade; and thanks to cer- 
tain naughty instinets of her own, as skilled in 
coquetry a8 a@ veteran flirt, long before she left 
the schoolroom. 

Roy Devereux had been making love to her, 
for so many years, that she took it quite as 4 
matter of course that he should do so. She 
missed him if he were absent, and was glad to 
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gee him come back; she liked to indulge in an ; fully subdued light of the library, till dinner 


approach to poetical dreams, now and then; but 
they didn’t mean anything. 

Murray read her aright so far—Kitty was a 
humbug; but then Roy was right, too—Kitty did 
not know it. There was nobody whom she 
humbugged so successfully as she did herself, for 
under all her folly and her wickedness, Kitty 
had a heart, and if it awakened one day, when 
too late, there would be terrible misery. 

Early in February, Mr. Erastus Chillingford 
came back from Brazil, after an absence of 
several years. He was sixty, though he did not 
look his age; a widower; rich as Croesus; and 
a very elegant man. He was handsome, too. 

He had two married daughters and two sons, 
and he quarrelled ingessantly with the whole 
brood.. But people declared that Mr. Chilling- 
ford was in the right, for his ehildren were an 
idle, extravagant lot, with the exception of the 
eldest son, who was @ miser, and grudged every 
penny his father spent ag if stolen; from himself. 
And, now he wanted to punish them! And the 
most, effectual way,of doing this was to marry. 

Only two evenings after his return, he met his 
old friend Mrs. Henderson. at a dinner-party, and 
they resumed at once their. former familiar rela- 
tions. He knew she. was 4 woman to be trusted 
and he confided his secret to her, though he did 
not mention his desire to revenge himself on his 
family. He talked sbout his | lonéliness, his 
empty home, and though he frankly, admitted 
that for # man of hig age to: take a wife was 
usually a folly, he opined that in his. particular 
case there were cogent reasons, which would not 
only excuse, but render his determination meri- 
torious, 

He had never seen Hitty doalfn a dozen tinies, 
since she was 9 child, ‘and had forgotten her 
existence; but Mts. Henderson’s :pulses beat 
fast, with triumph, as ‘she listened) to his confi- 
dence. Naturally she held her peace, made only 
casual mention of her .niece, and ‘invited him to 
dine with her'the.next night, so that they eould 
talk of old times, and discuss the future with 
more freedom. 

He. accepted the invitation, ‘and mech, 
looking such a statély;eavalier, in: his. scrapu- 
lously-correct evening dress, his luxuriant gray 
hair softening hig stern-cut features,/and instead 
of making hime ook old, taking away from his 

-age, and brightening his black eyes, till the effect 
was rather as if his curly locks» had been whit- 
ened powder instead of years, that Mrs. Hender- 
son felt he must prove satisfactory to Kitty in 
every way. .. 

And while the two sat waiting, in the care- 
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should be announced, Kitty herself came floating 
in, with her white robes trailing about her, and 
a wreath of ivy in her hair. She, chanced to be 
in one of her quiet moods, and looked like a 
youthful Sybil, or an enchanted. princess, or 
some other rare and marvellous creature far re- 
moved from the capabilities and petty charms of 
ordinary girlhood. 

Mr. Chillingford did not lose his head. Aunt 
Henderson saw that. But she saw that Kitty 
was a new revelation to him, and to a man of 
sixty this means a great deal! He was an ad- 
mirable conversationalist. His manners, with- 
out being stiff, were a happy contrast to those of 
the free and easy youth of our day; he des- 
cended to no compliments; but every word and 
glance was a delicate tribute of admiration; and 
Kitty was charmed. 

The dinner proved delicious. Mr, Chillingford 
surpassed. himself, and Kitty flashed into gayety, 
and displayed half a dozen of her Protean guises, 
before ten o’ clock came, and Murray appeared to 
escort her to some: reception at the house of a 
friend. 

\The confederates were left alone. Not an ap- 
proach to any open arrangement was made. 


, } They were both too fimished artistes for that. 


But it was perfectly understood between them, 
that if maturer acquaintance with the young lady 
warranted Mr. Chillingford’s opinion, he should 
become a suitor for her hand. It was equally 
well understood, too; that aunt Henderson, who 
was horribly extravagant, and fearfully in debt, 
would be assisted: by her.old friend’s experience 
in certain Wall street ventures, and that his ex- 
periende would: be so well exercised, that whether 
stocks went) up or down, she would stand as- 
sured of winging enough to ‘pay her creditors at 
once. Besides this, she could indulge in a vision 
of forty thousand dollars coming io ler, asa gift, 
the hour that Kitty Seabright fixed the date of 
her marriage with—well, say a person whom 
they could both approve ! 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Henderson was in a 
seventh heaven of delighted expectancy; Mr. 
Chillingford looked more than ever; as if his hair 
3 Was:silvered ‘by art, not. age; and Kitty-was ina 
maze! Life had suddenly become 4 ‘sort of Al- 
naschar dream, a receiving of delicate attentions, 
from: flattery-up to beautifal gifts... Roy: Dev- 
ereux sent her a small bouquet of some rare and 
costly new flowers; which were the rage. An 
hour before, her boudoir had been literally filled 
with the same odorous exotics. Another ad- 
mirer sent seats for the opera. That morning a 
box for the rest of the season had been placed at 
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aunt Henderson’s disposal. Her birthday came. . sive to his prayers. Some secret lying there 
One old enough to take liberties with his new } seemed to waken, to be trying’ to make itself in- 
little friend—the daughter of a man who had } telligible; but her ears were so dulled by the 
been a dear ally—the niece of the lady who held } brazen ring of wordly noise, that she heard it 
the highest place in his esteem, sent—so the } only vaguely, and the language was unintelligible 
giver said in his note—a necklace of pearls, that }—unknown. Aunt Henderson had trained her 
had: once gleamed on the white neck of an} in many tongues, but she had so carefully 
empress, @ bracelet, which, besides the beauty of smothered the creature’s head under the swad- 
its rubies, possessed the inestimable value of} dling bands of vanity and pride, that the girl did 
haying belonged to Marie Antoinette.’ Aud Kitty} not even recognize its tones, when the stifled 





was bidden by her loving aunt to accept them 
without scruple. Nor was that affectionate rela- 
tive wanting in attentions on her own part. New 
dresses daily roused. the girl’s enthusiasm. } 
Jewelled fans, delicate laces, rare gifts of all sorts ; 
dazzled her eyes. Economy was never even al- 
luded to, the necessity for great wealth was no 
longer preachedin her ears; but the glimpses of 
what it could do were artfully made to force upon 
her the belief, that it was the one imperative 
need of life-this world’s highest good. 

The conspirators managed so artfully, too, that 
scarcely a whisper of what was going on reached 
outsiders. Kitty. was given» no leisure for 
thought. She was hurried on down the per- 
fumed:atmosphere, until her head was in a whirl ; 
her vanity was excited till it became for the time 
her most prominent characteristic; her love of 
power was gratified, by her influence over this 
man, whom the world delighted to honor, whose 
manners and conversation were charming beyond 
anything she had ever known. 

Then Murray and Roy discovered something of 
the trnth, and poor Roy allowed his impulsive- 
ness to get the better of his reason, and he flew 
to Kitty and upbraided her bitterly. 

‘You are the very embodiment of the‘Eastern 
myth of the fire-fly and the white«moths,’’ ried 
he, so terribly in earnest, that exaggerated speech 
came natural. ‘The moths are her lovers and 
she sendsthem to bring her a light, and they 
burn their wings off and die !”” 

“T have no sympathy for ‘their folly,” said 
Kitty, setting her face as hard asa flint. Murray ; 
had just been lecturing her, and she was in her 
worst, mood, 

“I know: you are only flirting—I know you 
never mean to marry him,” cried Roy, quite beside 
himself, « Kitty—-Kitty—you are breaking my 
heart! I have loved you all my life—you:do care 
for me at bottom—I know you do—you must!” 

“We are the best friends in the world—always 
have been—oh, Roy, don’t spoil it all-by turning 
silly like the rest!’ she answered, a little aie | 
turbed, she could not.have told why, by his } 
pleading. Something: seemed to stir away down 








in the depths of her being; some chord respon- ; 


prisoner heard the voice of the enchanter, and 
strove to call in answer. 

**Don’t put me off. You can’t.. I have gone 
too far. I must speak!’ cried Roy. ‘It is no 
new thing for you to hear. ‘You have always 
known I loved you! Listen, Kitty. I have to 
go away, you.know—to Europe—oh, the time is 
coming very near! ‘Let your heart speak. Give 
me your promise, It will only be a few years! 
I shall succeed. I shall’be able to offer you a 
home—and love too, for you do love me, Kitty.” 

She began to feel indignant with his presump- 
tion. She caught at that sensation, in order to 
escape the kind of fright, which that sudden and 
inexplicable inward tumult had roused. 

‘* How dare you talk to me like this?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I have liked you, but I shall hate 
you if this goes on. “ You and Murray do nothing 
but make scenes! I have told you, over and 
over, I don’t know what love means. I am in- 
eapable of it: ‘I haven’t what you call a heart. 
I’ve told you that, too! . Oh, don’t teaze me, Roy, 
don’t! It’s ashame! You will make me cry, 
and then my eyes will get red; and I shall look 
horrid, and we are going! to Mrs. Wentworth’s 
ball, and I’ve:such-a lovely gown!” . 

He stared at her, with eyes full of wrath and 
pain. Their abgdish hurt’ her a little. Her 
own nonsensical talk hurt her also. But she 
meant it, every word, ahd her sorrow for him 
was only because he was her old friend. Of 
this she assured herself again and again, as she 
shivered under his glance. « 

‘My God!” he'~groaned. 
make me believe you in earnest !”” 

«But I must,’’ she said; ‘it’s all'true! Go 
dway, Roy, and get your sensés back, till we can 
be as we were in.old timeg)’”’ 

‘You love’ me, Kitty..:°‘Yew can’t deny it. 
You love mel” 

Again, something stirred, awayedown beneath 
what she called herreal self. Again that frightened 
sensation smote her, that vague consciousness, 
that though she had never learned the tongue he 
spoke, something in her soul partially understood 


*« Don’t—don’t 


; and tried restlessly to catch its full meaning. 


“If you ever say that again, I will never 
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speak to you as long as I live!’’ she exclaimed. 
But angrily as she spoke she was nearly crying, 
and he saw it. 

He caught her two hands. He tried to draw 
her towards him. But she resisted, he pleading 
a 1 ey while. 

I shall not give you up,” he said. “You 
ile not break my heart, nor your own; for if 
you sent me away, it would wake, sometime, 
when too late, and teach you the truth. Kitty, 
Kitty, let your real self speak. Promise me 
now. Once you have promised, I know nothing 
could induce you to break your word. Say that 
you will be my wife!” 

She had a hasty, half-formed thought, that it 
was a pity Roy had not a fortune; then her 
fright and her anger rose higher. The dread 
that she should weep seemed, in an instant, to 
nerve her. She pulled her hands free; she ran 
to the piano; she dashed into the old Scotch 
melody of ‘*Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch’;” turned 
her head towards him, with her cruelest smile, 
and hialf-said, half-sang: 

“But her name it wasn’t Kitty—no, no, her 
name was never that !’” 


Roy fairly staggered into a seat. For the 
moment, it seemed to him that he hated her. 
Before he could speak, the door opened, and a 
maid entered, saying: 

_ “Tf you please, Miss, your aunt says will you 
¢eome into the “aed parlor—there’ 8 visitors, and | 
she wants you.” 

Kitty sprang up, waved her hand to Roy, da 
ran out of the room. He sat still, for a few 
moments. Then he rose, and left the house. 

A week went slowly by. Again Roy found an 
opportunity to see Kitty alone. Again he 
fluttered, pained, and angered her. But aunt 
Henderson, finding that he was there, came to 
the rescue, and after Kitty had fled, the two had 


@ battle royal, and Roy was forbidden to enter } 


the house. 

He wrote to Kitty, and she sent his letter back, 
having scribbled on the envelope : 

“T haye not read it; I hoped you meant to 
be sensible; when I found you did not, I stopped 
reading.” 

And so she had. The tender, passionate 
words disturbed her to read, in the same odd 
fashion they had done, when his lips uttered 
them, 

That night, Roy left town. He stayed away 
for a fortnight. When he got back, and rushed 
to Murray’s studio for news, Murray told him 
that Kitty was engaged to Mr. Chillingford. 
“The engagement,” he said, ‘was publicly 
announced yesterday.” Murray had quarrelled 
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with his aunt, and tried to quarrel with the 
intended bridegroom. But his wrathful re- 
proaches glanced off the polished armor, which 
that gentleman wore, as a child’s arrows might off 
a steel breastplate. Kitty herself he had for- 
mally disowned, cast off; patience and modera- 
tion had never been virtues possessed by any of 
the Seabrights. That night, as he watched his 
friend, struggling through the awful hours, which 
must carry him on to the more unendurable new 
day, he could have found the heart to curse the 
girl outright ; for he understood the capabilities 
of her character as no one else. ever had; he 
knew that she was able to understand what: she 
had done; that she remained wilfully deaf and 
blind. 

Roy was really very ill, for a week. But 
Seabright guarded him in his lodgings, and kept 
the fact of his return a secret; for he reflected 
that, later, it would be hard on the poor boy, if 
careless acquaintances discovered how completely 
the blow had prostrated him. 

The marriage was to take place in a month, 
But before that time Murray and Roy would 
have crossed the sea. When aunt Henderson and 
Kitty heard that Murray would not come to the 
wedding, they were both somewhat disturbed. 
“It would look odd,” the elder lady said; and 
anything which looked odd, was terrible in her 
eyes. She wrote a beseeching letter to her 
nephew. .But he paid no attention to it. At 
last, Kitty determined to try if & personal 
application would not soften Murray. He would 
scold her,-she knew, and she hated to be scolded. 
Still she could not believe that any human being 
could resist her very long. 

With her usual impulsiveness, Kitty acted 
upon her resélution! as soon as it came into 
her head. She had to go out shopping, and 
took occasion t6"pass by her brother’s* lodgings. 
She ran lightly upstairs, putting on’ her most 
pensive expression of countenanes, i order to 
subdue Murray’s obduracy at the first glance. 

The ante-chamber led: into both parlor and 
studio, and the two rooms were connected by 
double doors. Kitty decided to enter the salon, 
and knock in order to give Murray warning of 
her presence, as she had often done in the days 
before her conduct brought trouble between them. 

The curtains were drawn, the room in shadow. 
Kitty was near the studio door, when up from a 
sofa rose Roy Devereux, and confronted her, 
pale, and gaunt, and changed, as if years, instead 
of a few weeks, had passed since they parted. 
He stood still, and looked at her; but did not 
speak. Kitty was frightened, and troubled, too. 
But she got her wits back quickly. 
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** How you startled me, Roy !’’ she exclaimed. 
“I didn’t know you were in town. I almost 
thought you were a gh 

She tried to laugh. But the merriment died 
on her lips, as she met the heart-broken 
reproach in his eyes, and heard his answer. 

“It is the ghost of the man, whose life you 
have ruined,” he said; “and you are only a 
ghost, too! The real Kitty, noble and honest, 
died when she stooped to falsehood—sold herself 
for gold !’’ 

Kitty shivered from head to foot. The old ter- 
ror came back. But as usual, anger came also. 

*“Pm afraid you have been drinking, Roy,” 
she said, ‘I'd be ashamed, if I were a man, to 
talk about any woman’s ruining my future.” 

Don’t you be afraid, Kitty Seabright,’”’ he 
cried, savagely. ‘‘ You'll live to see what I can 
make of my life. You'll live to repent what 
you have made of yours.” 

“Ts my brother in, Mr. Devereux?’’ she 
asked, loftily. 

‘** Your brother is not in, Miss Seabright.’’ 

‘Phen I'll go,” said Kitty. ‘‘Perhaps you 
will kindly tell him I called, Good morning.” 

She turned to flee. Roy started forward, 
caught her in a fierce embrace, and kissed her 
twice. Then he released her. 

**Gol”’ he said. ‘Every time your husband 
touches his lips to yours, my kisses will burn 
you like fire, Kitty Seabright; for you loved 
me—you’ll find it out, some day.’’ 

Kitty'rushed away. She was sick and blind, 
between wrath and a strange pain at her breast, 
@ pain so sharp that she thought it wholly 
physical. On the stairs, she met her brother. 
She said not a word about what had happened, 
but held, him fast,,and pleaded with him to 
remain for her wedding. 

‘Pd rather go to. your Suneveh he said, and 
then Kitty sobbed, piteously, till at last he took 
her in his arms, moaning, ‘Poor little girl! 
It’s not all your fault. Come, we shan’t meet, 
often, in this world, so we won’t part enemies. 
Good-bye! I shall sail, in three days.’’ 

The month passed. Murray and Roy had 
crossed the-sea. Aunt Henderson had been 
dazzled by the promised golden rain. Kitty was 
married, - 


I have no persecution, no cruelty, no hard- 
ness to record of ther husband, during the years 
which. followed. Yet, from. the first, under all 
his elaborate courtesy, his gentleness, his affec- 
tionate attentions, Kitty was made to feel that 
the hand which guided her every step was iron, 
that she must walk withsoever it willed, else the 
velvet glove which covered it would be flung 











aside, and if she did not obey its slightest 
impulsion she would be dragged ruthlessly along 
in the way it pointed. 

She shut her eyes to the fact as much as she 
could, and) Kitty had marvellous powers of self- 
deception. She was such an odd compound, too, 
that though wilful and headstrong, she could not 
help admiring the man who was able to make 
himself her master. Then, too, Mr. Chillingford 
was the most cultivated, the most intellectual per- 
son she had ever known intimately. His superi- 
ority was so manifest, that to be admired by him 
was a triumph ; and shallow and frivolous as her 
education had been, Kitty had real talents, and | 
was a 8 of appreciating mental supremacy. 

Her house was almost.as luxurious as Allad- 
din’s palace. Kitty’s jewels might have been the 
enyy of a queen. She was allowed every amuse- 
ment; she could have the world at her feet. 
But. the handsome face, so stern beneath its 
smiles, was. always beside her; the iron hand 
never veleased its hold. 

She could receive as much general attention 
from,men as she pleased; but there must be no 
approach to flirting, no singling out one man for 
the recipient of her smiles!. He did not tell her 
this in words ; he seldom put his commands into 
speech ; but she was made to feel this restriction, 
as she was made to feel all others; and rebellion 
was useless. 

She tried it once, and three months seclusion 
was the consequence. Yet he was so charming’a 
companion all the while, that she could not hate 
him. Aunt Henderson attempted to interfere, 
and met with her reward. 

“* Keep by. me, and we are friends,” said Mr. 
Chillingford, with his iciest smile. ‘ Oppose 
me, and you-never enter my doors. I am your 
niece’s master, and so far, I am yours.” 

Kitty came back from her seclusion, more 
quiet, older, but. immensely improved. With 
her natural gifts, her mind, in companionship like 
her hushand’s, could. not fail to: grow; and he 
took every pains with her, and enjoyed his task. 
But she was not to become grave, and lose her 
playful ways. He wanted to be amused, and she 
must amuse him. 

“You are not so kittenish as you used to be,” 
he said. 

‘‘Perhaps, because Pm growing old,” said 
she; and then she sighed to herself. 

But: she knew that he meant her to play at 
being a kittten, if she was no longer one—and 
she had to do it! Wealth and luxury gradually 
lost their charm. They were so freely lavished, 
that satiety followed. Amusements no longer 
interested her, as they had done in more frivolous 
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days; she was outgrowing the petty power of 
their spell. Life, brilliant as it was, looked cold 
and hard amid its glitter; yet what she needed 
to’ fill it, Kitty could not have told for a long, long 
while; but the knowledge camé at length. 

Her husband entered her room, one day, so 
softly that she did not hear him. She was 
nestled in’ an'easy chair, vaguely dreaming. He 
drew her head back, and kissed her lips. For 
the first’ tinie Kitty remenibered Roy’s menace ! 
She did not love Roy. She hated him, for it 
was his doing’ that she had at last reached the 
’ truth, whicly niust embitter her existence! She 
knew What the lack was. The touch on hers of 
the lips of the husband, whom she did not love, 
had, at this moment, in some strange way, made 
her comprehend what life would have been with 
a man she had loved. 

Eighteen months after her marriage, Mr. 
Chillingford. was seized with paralysis, which 
confined him ‘to Wis clair. But his mind 
remained as vigorous as ever, his will as indom- 
itable. From that time, for nédrly two years, it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to assert, that Kitty 
was never allowed: to leave his presence. He 
removed into the country; he eould take daily 
airings; he could read and study. But he lived 
on, And in every occupation, Kitty must bear 
her part—must amuse him ! 

Life was sad and dreary, and she hated it. 
But she Gould not hate him. She learned almost 
to hate money, for she saw in family quarrels, in 
the mercenary spirit of professed friends, what 
® cutse it could become. She hated Roy 
Devereux, too, for the knowledge he had taught 
her never faded from her mind, and yet she 
never played a Scotch melody, and she had to do 
it often, (Roy's: wife among them,) for Mr. 
Chillingford was fond of the eld tunes, without 
there rising before her eyes that scene with 
Devereux in the library. Ah! it looked: so far 
off, and yet so near, that day when in cruel 
mockery she had frenzied her lover’s soul by 
her scornful chant—and she knew now—she 
knew that his wifé’s name might have been 
Kitty, had she only believed him, when he told 
her that she had a heart, and she comprehended 
that the voice she had heard crying out, in a 
language she did not then understand, was her 
own heart, beseeching to be heard. 

But she never went beyond this reflection. 
Kitty was dead. Roy was dead! Mr. Chilling- 
ford’s wife was alive, and a man called Roy Dev- 
ereux alive, too, far away over the seas, earning 
fame and fortune already. But he was not the 
Roy whom $Mitty had known; he was an enemy, 
who loathed and despised Mrs. Chillingford. 











Three years from the date of her marriage, 
Kitty was a widow. The will could not be read 
for three months, because Mr. Chillingford had 
ordered that it was to be done in the presence 
of both his executors, and one of them was in 
Europe; and ill, and could not return for at least 
that time. However, everybody knew that Kitty 
was mistress of the millions: Her husband had 
made no secret of his testament. When the will 
was opened at last, and proved to be in her favor, 
the eldest son determined to dispute it. But 
after taking the preliminary steps, Oscar Chil- 
lingford was obliged to go back to China, and 
the case was kept off by artful delays for a whole 
twelvemonth. 

Aunt Henderson lived with Kitty now, and’ 
Kitty had her millions! Already, into her 
seclusion, admirers forced themselves. Go where 
she might, they followed, and Kitty could not 
forget a speech an old friend made, unaware that 
she overhéad it. 

“It is now Mrs. Chillingford’s turn to be 
hunted. She is a gold fish now, and all the sharks 
are after her. She is young enough, and hand- 
some enough to be loved—but it won’t happen! 
Every good has its curse. Kitty can never trust 
any more, and there isn’t one living who wouldn’t 
think more of the millions than of her, try as he 
might to forget them.” 

Money, money! It seemed to’ Kitty as if 
every creature who approachéd her, from aunt 
Henderson to the slightest acquaintance, thought 
of nothing else—wanted nothing else—tricked 
her—deceived her; And it was almost the truth, 
for that is the curse gold brings! 

A distant relative died, and left her three 
thousand dollars a year. Oh, how delightful it 
would be, Kitty thought, if she had this income, 
and nothing more. But for all that, I don’t think 
she would have given up her fortune. The 
lawsuit was to begin at last. There were times 
when she longed to fling the property at her 
dead husband’s children. But Oscar Chillingford 
had hinted at wrong conduct, doubtful mysteries 
on her part as to the making of the will; and 
Kitty was not a woman to shrink from having 
everything exposed and cleared up. 

She was in New York. It was-early spring. 
An intimate friend persuaded her to go to her 
house, one night. ‘There would be none but 
the family there,” Kitty was told. And Kitty 
went, and found herself face to face with Roy 


; Devereux, who had returned unexpected from 


Europe, that very day, and had come to visit his 
cousins ! 

He avoided speaking to Kitty. There were at 
least a dozen people in the rooms, all excited 
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over, his appearance, so it was easy enough to 
manage. 

Such a changed Roy! So much older, graver, 
but so handsome, so noble-looking! And there 
he was; only, the length of a room between Kitty 
and him, and. yet as far away from her as if 
death and the grave had swept between. She 
realized this the instant his eyes met hers. 

She could: not go away, She could find no 
excuse... After. awhile, there was music, and 
under its cover Kitty moved away into another 
salon, and Roy entered, not knowing she was 
there.. When he saw her, he turned back~ Her 
pride broke down, then. She was not thinking 
of him, as her former lover, only of the days 
when he had been her friend; their childish 
games upon the grass, the thousand and thous- 
and trifles, which linked their childish past. 

“Won't you speak to me, Roy?’’ she cried 
out, ‘We used to be friends. Won't you 
speak ?”” ° 

In spite of her sombre dress, her changed face, 
in that moment she looked more like the girlish 
Kitty than she had done in years. Her very at- 
titude was unconsciously the same, as that she 
used to assume, when they had quarrelled, and 
she wanted to be forgiven. But the resemblance 
only made him hard and cruel. 

Again her tremulous voice cried : 

“« Won’t you,shake hands, Roy ?”’ 

‘No!’ he answered, 

“T didn’t think you could treat me so!’’ she 
sighed—the very words she used to utter. “I 
wonder you can hate me so, if you ever liked 
me—but you couldn’t have done so—you 
couldn’t !”’ 

He strode up, and stood before her, cold and 
white. 

*T loved Kitty Seabright,” he said; ‘ or what 
I thought was her!. You are Mrs. Chillingford, 
and I don’t know you.” * 

“Oh, Roy, Roy!’ she moaned. “And yoy 
don’t even take the trouble to tell me about 
Murray.” 

‘* He is well—you hear from him.’ 

“So seldom—and he never comes home,’ 
sighed Kitty. ‘Oh, Roy, won’t you say any- 
thing—won’t you try to be glad to see me?” 

“Glad to see you?” he cried. ‘You broke 
my heart, Kitty Seabright, once. Do you want 
to see if you can’t torture me again? Don’t 
hope it, I am not*the man you knew. You are 
dead to me—more, you never existed. If I 
wished, I could not care about you, I could not 
love you. I wouldn’t marry you, if you had the 
wealth of the world, added to your millions.” 

Kitty rose. She was not angry. Butshe had 








got her self-control back—she was stately Mrs. 
Chiilingford again. 

‘You are right,’ she.said. ‘‘ You are not the 
man I used to know, you are:a stranger. Per- 
mit me to remind you that strangers, in civilized 
countries, do not speak to a lady in that way.” 

She reached the door. 

‘**I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed; ‘I beg 
your pardon !”’ 

Kitty received his, words, with a.slight incli- 
nation of the head, and passed,on. She went 
home, and cried herself to sleep, as.if she had 
been a girl still, As for Roy, he rushed into a 
violent flirtation with a damsel, who was his 
distant cousin and had pink eyelids, a proof that 
the young. gentleman was not so indifferent to 
Kitty as he wished to believe. 

Within the next fortnight they met. quite often. 
Both were determined not.to speak. Bnt they 
always did. Sometimes, Roy. said bitter things. 
Sometimes Kitty was cold and haughty. Some- 
times they forgot. themselves, and talked about 
their childish ,days, and. grew interested and 
pleasant, till. some chance. word brought them 
both back to,consciousness, and they would part 
on worse terms than ever. 

The weeks flew by. Roy still lingered, still 
saw Kitty occasionally, He learned one thing: 
that he loved her yet, that he was a fool! She 
cared for him though, she cared! But marry 
old Chillingford’s millions, live on his money— 
never! Not if he had had a dozen hearts, and 
to leave Kitty again must break them all. 

The suit dragged its slow length along. It 
got into court at last. Nothing had been spared 
Kitty. She was forced to give evidence herself. 
Oscar Chillingford’s lawyer cross-examined her, 
tortured her till a fiend might have felt pity; but 
he had none; and Kitty never faltered once. 

The last day of the trial came. Kitty had to 
go. Passing down a crowded street, her carriage 
was brought to a stop, by a press of vehicles. 
She looked out, and saw Roy Devereux standing 
on the curb stone, waiting for an opportunity to 
cross. He lifted his hat, and was turning away, 
when her white face suddenly moved him to com- 
passion. He hurried up to the carriage. He took 
her hand. 

‘*Poor Kitty!’ he said, softly. ‘You pay 
dear for it all, very dear |’’ 

Whiter she could not grow.. But a strange 
light flashed into her eyes, and illuminated her 
whole face. She held his hand fast. -He looked 
at her in wonder. 

«You are going away ?”’ she asked. 

‘«T sail, to-morrow.’’ rd 

“We shall not meet again, Roy,” she said. 
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“Will you do me a favor? A very little one. 
You needn’t be afraid to say yes.” 

“T do say it,” he answered. ‘What do you 
want, Kitty ?”’ 

«Come into the court-room,”’ she said. ‘The 
decision will be given to-day. You'll not be kept 
more than an hour.” 

He drew his hand from hers. 

“A: most singular request,’’ he said, angrily. 

‘But you promised! Think, Roy, if it went 
against me,” said Kitty. But she knew her 
triumph was sure. ‘ 

“] will go,” he said. She made a sign, invit- 
ing him to get into her carriage. ‘‘Thanks,’’ he 
replied. ‘I prefer to walk:’’ 

The vehicle drove on. » Kitty held a consultation 
with her chief lawyer, in one of the waiting rooms, 
When he led her to her place in the court, she saw 
Roy Devereux sitting ona bench, facing her. 

The trial‘ended. Judgment was pronounced 
in Kitty’s favor. Not only that, but the judge, 
in summing up the case, overwhelmed Oscar 
Chillingford ‘with the contumely he merited for 
his conduct from first to last,and bestowed an 
eloquent tribute upon the defendant. 

Friends were hurrying forward to congratulate 
Kitty: Roy Devereux ‘rose to go, when he was 
stopped by Kitty’s principal counsel getting on 
his feet, and requesting the attention of the court. 

Amid a breathless silence, he stated that his 
client, knowing in advance that ger just claims 
must be acknowledged, had confided to him a‘de- 
tision which he was requested to announce then 
and there. It was, perhaps, a little out of place, 
regarded from one point of view; in another it 
was eminently proper. Mrs. Chillingford had only 
resisted the ignoble attack upon her, because to 





have yielded to a compromise, or announce her in- 
tentions, would have given evil, suspicious tongues 
an opportunity of declaring that there had been 
grounds for the infamous insinuations levelled 
against her, and that she feared to face the contest. 

Everything was clear now. Her vile asperser 
was shown in his true light. The fortune was 
Mrs. Chillingford’s, as her husband had willed 
it should be—hers to keep—hers to give—and 
given it was to be, to the last penny. One half 
the amount would be divided between the two 
daughters and the younger son of her late hus- 
band ; the rest would be placed in the hands of 
trustees, for the use and benefit of such charita- 
ble institutions and purposes as they might here- 
after select. 

Amid a still unbroken silence, he led his client 
from the court, and as she disappeared, such a 
shout went up from the crowded room, as those 
old walls had never heard before. 

An hour after, Kitty wis sitting in her boudoir, 
when the door opened. Supposing it to be a 
servant, she did not turn her head. 

“Kitty, Kitty!’ 

Roy Devereux was kneeling at her feet. 

«Roy |’ she murmured. 

Then she burst into tears. 

«Can you forgive me?” he cried. 
noble a woman, how grand you are! How can 
I dare tell you that I love you? Not a moment, 
during all these dréadful. years, has my love 
altered. Strive and battle as I might, it lived 
on. Can you forgive me, Kitty?’ 

‘T can thank you,”’ she answered, looking 
down into his face with a heavenly smile. ‘‘ You 
always told me I had a heart, Roy—you have 
wakened it at last !"’ 


“Qh, how 





A SONG OF THE PAST. 


BY ‘ALLICE I. 


Mw’ ASI BLE. 


Toucn lightly the strings of niy old guitar, 
Touch softly, and tenderly pray. 
And sing to the music that saddest of songs: 
“The dream of a vanished day.” 
Oh, think it not weakhess, to muse on the past, 
Nor deem me to wisdom unwise, 
"Tis the mém’ry of sunshine and clouds that alike ~ 
Make the sweetness of days that I prize. 


Sing softly, and sadly and slowly, I pray 
That my heart may live over the hours, 

That I spent in the beautiful hey-day of youth, 
"Mid the fragraiice of fancy-wove bowers. 

"Tis the song of the days, the long-vanished days, 
Like light o’er a dark shadow cast, 





That brings to my mind hope’s sweet music again, 
And echoes the bliss of the past. 


Then linger, oh, linger one moment, I beg, 
On the low, thrilling cadence so sweet, 

For I am re-living those bright, sunny hours. 
My lips each dear name would repeat, 

For the long vacant chair seems again to be filled, 
Each form seems familiar and near ; 

And the voices long silent are speaking again, 

” ‘Tis the same sweet, old music I hear. 


But the song is now ended, the low wail has ceased, 
And only the mem'ry retains 

The name of the singer, the sound of the song, 
And the sadness of gloom that remains. 

Then think it not weakness, nor deem me unwise, 
To weep when the music has fled ; 

For the sweetness of life is not prized by the heart, 
Till it mourns o’er the hopes that are dead. 

/ 
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HER AQUA MARINES. 


—_ 


BY EBEDYTH KIRKWOOD. 


Tue évening-dress was laid on the bed ready, 
With all the other necessary articles, even to the 
white boots and delicate fan; but. Nathalie, in 
those restless, aimless; weary hours, which 
always come between the ceremony of choosing 
and laying out the things and the time to put 
them on, kept going back to the bed every little 
while, and showing plainly by wistful glances at 
her mother, who sat placidly sewing, that some 
longing unfulfilled was tugging at her’ heart. 
Finally she spoke: 

“Mamma” 

“Yes, my daughter’ ” 

‘When I was a very little gitl, you used 
sometimes to let me, as a great favor, look over 
your jewelry box, and I fancied all sorts of 
things about the pretty stones and the different 
sets. Well—” she hesitated. 

‘«Well,”’ asked her mother, smiling, ‘* what 
was it you fancied ?” 

“T used to think about this time, you know, 
when I should go to my first ball, and I always 
hoped I might appear in a fluffy, bubbly illusion 
dress, with grass trimming$; for I had read of 
such a toilette somewhere, and then I’ used to 
think that—maybe—you might let me wear your 
aqua marines. My dress is just what I always 
longed for; but could you let me ?—might I have 
the aqua marines to wear, to-night?” 

Her mother reflected. She had been brought 
up in France, and had foreign ideas and theories 
about girlish simplicity in dress. 

‘You see, mamma,” begged Nathalie, “they 
are nothing like diamonds, or emeralds, or déwa- 
ger’s stones of that sort. They are not worth 
much in themselves—hardly more than crystals 
or quartz; it is only the setting that makes yours 
so valuable, and their old-fashionedness.’’ 

“True,” wavered Mrs. Devere; ‘‘still they 
are remarkable, and hardly suitable for so young 
a girl; but if your heart is set on them—” 

“‘ Which it is, mamma.”’ 

‘You shall have your desire,’ and Mrs. 
Devere rose and went out, returning presently 
with a long, red case. 

Nathalie sprang up from her low seat, and 
held out her hands for the case, opening it with 
delight. The aqua marines were exquisitely set 
in antique filigree gold of the most delicate 
workmanship. Tiny shells, which might have 
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won a fairy’s approval, fastened the greenish 
water-drop stones lightly in place, and they were 
linked together with airily wrought chains. 
Decking herself, Nathalie ran to the glass, to try 
the effect. 

Her mother sighed. ‘‘Those stones have a 
history which you ought to know, since you are 
to wear them,’’ she said, 

“Oh, a long, romantic story, I hope!’’ cried 
her daughter, resuming jer seat, and looking up 
eagerly, 

“No; not.a long story. At least, I do not 
mean to spin one out for you. A few words will 
give you an outline. I. was born and bronght 
up, a8 you know, in » seaport town of France. 
After I left my convent, I made my entrée into 
the gay world at my aunt’s house. There was a 
French man-of-war in port at the time, and one 
of the officers fell in love with me, and came 
often to see me. But we went to Paris, where 
I met your father, loved him, and soon after 
married, and came to America. My officer lover 
followed me to Paris. On the day before my 
marriage many gifts were sent to me, and Cap- 
tain D’ Artois came, asked to see me, and gave 
me this old set of stones, which he said had 
belonged to his mother. He wished me to wear 
them, if I would, and if I ever had a daughter, 
to give them to her when she married, I hardly 
dared accept them, but he left so abruptly, that 
I had no time to think how I could refuse them. 
I have never seen-him since.”’ 

‘* How strange! Haven’t you ever—I suppose 
I oughtn’t to say it; ut have you never regretted 
him a little? and thought that, perhaps—” 

“ Never,” réplied her mother, calmly. 
life has been the happiest that could be. 
had no artiére pensée for my old lover. 
lect, I never cared an atom for him.”’ 

‘¢ Have you ever worn the stones ?’’ 

“Never. Your father did not wish it.” 

“ Will he mind my wearing them?” 

‘Not in the least, I am sure.”’ 

Nathalie played absently with the case and the 
jewels, and then fell into a long reverie. The 
late dinner had to be gone through, and, oh! 
would the time never come to dress, and wear 
those lovely stones. 

“Do you want any flowers, my pet?’ asked 
her father, after dinner. ‘‘Gregory may cut 
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any ‘you please, or if there are none in the 
consérvatory to suit you, you may send him out 
for some.”’ " 

«I don't care for any, papa. Mamma.is going 
to let me wear her aqua marines, and. it may be 
treason to say so, but I don’t think there is any 
flower that can go. with those stones.” 

‘Nathalie is bewitched about that old set of 
Victor D’Artois’, If he should turn up himself, 
by some romantic chance, I would give nothing 
for our longer possession of either daughter or 
gems,’ Mra Devere laughed, not knowing what 
was near. 

Nathalie had been, like all American girls 
before their début, to many small parties, and so 
at this, her first ball, she was spared much of 
the awkward timidity that attends those kept in 
greater seclusion. Yet, for all that, the brilliant 
gathering was unlike any of her girlish “ soci- 
ables,’ andy after paying, with he. mother, 
their respects to host and hostess, her breath 
was almost taken away, in the brief interval 
of “waiting for a partner,” when she saw the 
exquisite grace and beautiful toilettes of the 
women, and the handsome and decorated men of 
all nations who passed and repassed. Then one 
after another wrote their names on her card, 
and she was soon dancing to her heart’s content. 
Toward the end of the evening, while she was 
promenading with a devoted admirer, the hostess 
approached with a commanding-looking officer, 
and presenting him as Admiral D’ Artois, pro- 
posed a change of partners, and carried off 
Nathalie’s old friend. 

At first, the young girl felt a little frightened 
as she looked up at the magnificent: personage 
beside her ; but though his dark brown mustaches 
were slightly grizzled, and were undoubtedly 
fierce-looking, his brown eyes smiled down at her 
pleasantly; and then, noting her timid glance, 
his whole face smiled, as he said im purest Eng- 
lish: ‘I do believe you are afraid of me.”’ 

Nathalie looked down confused, then gathering 
courage, she smiled back dnd said: ‘I was at 

_ first; Lam not now.” 

“Your old-fashioned aqua marines caught 
my eye as I passed you a little while ago in my 
promenade with Mrs. Browne. I have s fancy 
for stones, and these are very quaint. I like 
them better than flowers, if such a statement may 
be made’to a young lady without shocking her.” 

“« Ah, that’s like me !’’ cried Nathalie. “I do, 
too. Mamma thinks it odd, and sheean’t under- 
stand when I say: 

‘Flower—I never fancied. Jewel—I profess yon: 
Bright I see, and soft I feel, the outside of a flower.’ 
“But I forgot. I know I ought not to quote, 





only I can’t help it. I was only going to say 
that perhaps mamma can’t understand Browning 
because she is French, and of. course—oh, I beg 
your pardon !” 

‘* But I can understand Browning, I insist, al- 
though Iam also French. See, | can finish what 
you began: 

‘Bave but glow inside, and~jewel, I should guess you, 
Dim to sight and rough to touch, the glory is the dower.’” 

‘You can’t think how odd it is to find anyone 
who understands one’s own thoughts,” said 
Nathalie, after a pause. “I should never have 
believed it, if anyone had told me when you 
passed a little while ago. But I see mamma 
wants me. Will you take me to her, please? 
You willlike my mother, for she, too, is French.’’ 

Nathalie was not prepared to see her new 
friend’s face light up with recognition as she per- 
formed the introduction, nor to hear him say: 

«« And so, Delphine, we meet again !’’ 

«By means of those old jewels, Victor. Ah! 
but time brings about strange events.”’ 

“I might have known,’’ he said, resting a 
long look on Nathalie’s face, ‘for she is very 
like you.” ‘And then they went on talking of 
one thing and another until Mr. Devere came up 
and joined them. 

Nathalie felt impatient. It was very delight- 
ful, and very romantic; but would they never 
remember that they had her penned in that 
corner, and she wanted so to dance. She. could 
not bear it finally, and turning to her mother, she 
said, ifnpulsively: ‘‘Oh, mamma, won’t you ask 

he admiral to come to dine to-morrow, and talk 
{ll you and papa want, but mayn’t we dance now, 
before thé music stops ?”’ 

They all laughed, but Nathalie had her way. 
Happily she glided round in the arms of her 
gallant partner, while the sea-water stones 
flashed white, tinted green, and flashed again. 

The Admiral D’ Artois dined the next day, and 
visited frequently at Mr. Devere’s. His old love 
for Mrs. Devere had subsided into a calm friend- 
ship, and she and her husband found much 
pleasure in the ‘society of one who belonged to 
the happy old days of youth and France. 

Spring wore on, and the gay Easter season was 
over and done. 

" About the middle of June'the Devere’s moved 
to their cottage at a fashionable sea-side resort. 
Many of their city friends were staying at the 
large hotel near by, and among them was Mon- 
sieur ]’Amiral D’ Artois, who lingered, he said, 
to see more of American life. 

The summer was one of continual gayety. 
Nathalie’s pretty face and pleasant ways made 
her a favorite, and her little feet had enough of 
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' dancing. She had contrived to get the aqua 
marines into her possession, and wore them 
almost every night. 

One day, her mother said: ‘‘My dear, ‘you 
know people will talk, and I have heard a num- 
ber of remarks about your wearing that set so 
constantly.” 

“I don’t care if they do; for what can they 
say?” ‘ 

“Shall I tell you?” 

* Please.” 

“They say you wear them because they 
resemble the sea-water, and are named for it; 
and that you do this for the sake of Admiral 
D’ Artois.” 

Nathalie stood for a moment, looking at her 
mother, in wonder, ‘Is it possible,’’ she said, 
at last, ‘‘ that people all notice and think of such 
things? But that is the very reason I do wear 
them,” she added; ‘‘for when I first used to 
meet Monsieur D’Artois he was always more 
attentive when I wore the set, and I grew 
superstitious about it, and. so came to wear 
them almost always. I believe he. asks me to 
dance, and walks me about, only to’ watch those 
stones sparkle!” 

‘* Are his attentions so very much to you; my 
child ?”’ 

“He waltzes well,’ replied her daughter, 
evasively; ‘better than anyone here at the 
shore.” 

Mrs. Devere half-sighed, but only said: “I 
have ordered some lovely flowers for you to wear 
at the ball, to-night. Will you please me by 
accepting them ?”’ 

‘« Certainly, mamma, if you wish it,’’ answered 
Nathalie, promptly; but her anticipations of 
_ pleasure were gone. She had indeed grown fan- 
ciful over her stones, and it was true that on the 
evenings she had not worn the old set she had 
received less attention from Admiral D’ Artois ; 
but the real reason had been that she was less 
pleased with herself, and was not so agreeable by 
half, and so it came naturally about. 

The hours drew on. Nathalie stood waiting 
for her mother to arrange her gift of flowers. 
Her dress was a light, delicate material just 
tinged with green. She had chosen it for her 
favorite stones, and now it had to be worn with 
white buds and green leaves. Qh, it was hard! 
Her eyes filled, and the tears almost fell as her 
mother’s deft fingers twined the fresh, sweet 
flowers about her. 

The dress was wonderfully becoming, and so 
her many admirers seemed to think; for her 
card was full before she had been long in the 
ball-room. But the admiral, after giving one 


a 


disappointed glance over her toilette, and writing 
his name for three waltzes, left her to her other 
friends. 7 

Later, she sat alone fora few minutes, while 
her cavalier: went to bring her a glass of water. 
Just outside sat her mother, who did not see her. 
The admiral. approached Mrs.. Devere, saying: 
“ Delphine, what is the matter with Nathalie? 
She isn’t civil to me. And why did you spoil 
her pretty toilette with those half-fresh flowers? 
They never last an evening out, and the old 
stones would have gone well with that delicate 
green.” 

“ Well,”’ she returned,’ ‘the truth is that the 
child has worn those stones until remarks have 
been made’ about it. People have asked me if 
she were under any vow to wear them, and 
that is not half of it. Besides, she was even 
growing superstitious about them. Actually, she 
says you are never attentive to her when she 
leaves them off.’’ 

‘‘Did she say that, really?’ he asked, in an 
animated tone. “Then I—’ 

At this» moment, Nathalie’s partner brought 
her the water. She could have thrown it over 
him in her wrath at his untimely approach ; for, 
although she was ashamed in her heart of listen- 
ing, and a little angry, too, with her mother for 
telling of her foolish faney, still she longed to 
know what Victor had been going to say. She 
was rather short with her devoted admirer, and 
as soon as she could make an excuse for leaving 
him, she ran alone across the way to their cot- 
tage, and making her way to her little room, 


*S unlocked the box where she kept her jewels, and 


put them on—earrings, necklace, bracelets; and 
holding her wax candle high, she tore off all the 
flowers. except these in her hair, and then felt 
frightened. ‘I suppose I ought to have asked 
mamma’s permission,’’ she thought... ‘‘ 1 want to 
go back, and see what will happen; but I must 
go first and tell her.” 

She did so, and received only a gentle reproof. 
“<I think it would be best not to go back to the 
room,” said her mother. ‘‘ Your dress has been 
noticed, and’ there. would be much comment, if 
this change should. be observed.” 

‘¢ But my card is full,” urged Nathalie. 

«You must beg off,” replied her mother. “I 
will make your excuses. Draw your wrap 
; around you, and sit. little more out of the air.” 

As Nathalie obeyed, the admiral stepped up, 
drawn by the stones, she instantly thought. 
“Will you walk with me?” he asked. ‘The 
night is divine, and the moon just rising.” 

‘Yes, go,’’ whispered her mother, ‘for then 
$ you'll not be seen, with the jewels.” 
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The girl accepted his arm, and they prome- 
naded the verandahs for some time, in the half- 
gloom. Suddenly the admiral said: 

“ Wili you go with me down to the beach? It 
is but a step, or two, down the cliffs, and we can 
have the moonrise to ourselves, away from this 
noise and stir.”’ f 

She consented and they went. They passed a 
fisher-boat, drawn up from the tide, and found, 
further on, a rude bench. ‘I always wish,” she 
said, as they sat down, side by side,. ‘‘ whenever 
I see.that moon-path of light over the sea, that 
I could sail right up the silver way, and go on 
always, always, never getting there.”’ 

«Where ?”’ 

“ Nowhere—I ‘mean anywhere. Oh, I don’t 
know what I mean. It is only a feéling, not a 
thought.. Don’t you ever have it?” 

“ Perhaps I do,’’ he laughed ; “but your ex- 
pression is vague; and I am not sure.” 

Her wrap, had been drawn close about her, but 
it slipped back as she spoke, and the moonlight 
fell on the greenish-white lustre of the: stones, 
Her companion started; then, after a moment’s 
silence, said : t 

‘Those stones have ahistory. Have you ever 
heard it?” 

“Yes; mamma told me before she let me wear 
them.”’ 

“ Well,” he went on slowly, ‘I have a fancy 
to.claim them back. I love them—I want them.” 

“Oh, nol’’ cried Nathalie, “I could not part 
with them—don’t ask it. Almost from: the time 
I was a baby I have loved them. You can’t care 
for them as Ido, .When I was a little thing, I 
would he,good for any length’ of time, only to 
have a peep at them, and once mamma went 
away, and before. she left she said: ‘Nathalie, 
if you are @ good child while I am gone I will let 

. You see the pretty stones when I return, and I 
may even let you try them on.’ And I was good 
all that week with that hope before me, and felt 
myself well repaid when mamma, kept her 
promise. No, I will not part with them.’ 

But he only smiled as he quietly took the 
flowers from her hair, and ‘threw them into the 
moon-path over the sea, saying : 





“* You, forsooth, a flower? Nay, my love, a jewel— 
Jewel at no mercy of a moment in your prime. 
Time may fray the flower-face: kind be time or cruel, 
Jewel, from each facet, flash your laugh at time!’” 


Nathalie looked at him in wonder. 

He went on: ‘Since you care so much for 
this set let me tell you that it is incomplete. 
There was one thing belonging to it that I kept 
back.’ I have it here.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Nathalie. 
quick |” 

‘“‘T will, if you agree to wear it on my own 
conditions.”’ 

‘«T agree to anything,’’ she answered, rashly, 
“‘ only, don’t keep.me waiting.” 

He drew a tiny case from his pocket, and open- 
ing it, took out a ring.. One clear aqua marine 
was held in the same curious setting. 

“Oh! she exclaimed, “how lovely! I 
always noticed one place in the red case where 
nothing would fit, and mamma said she didn’t 
know what. belonged there.’’ 

‘« Will you wear it?’ he asked, looking down 
into her dark, trustful eyes. 

“To keep always?’ 

«¢ Ves,”’ 

“And I needn’t give you back all these 
others ?”’ 

“« Why, that’s as you choose to consider it. * 
man’s wife generally shares everything with * 
does not she ?”’ 

“A man’s wife! 
about?’ 

‘* You agreed to my conditions?’ 

‘* Well, yes; I suppose so.”’ 

“Then this is your engagement ring.”’ 

Nathalie was silent. 

‘« What's the matter?’ he demanded. 

“I think you might ask me if I want to be 
engaged to you, without taking it for granted.” 

“Well, do you??’ 

“Of course.” 

The moon-path ‘glimmered and widened until 
the rays fell over two happy heads; the waves 
sung low songs full of love words; ‘and the stone 
in Nathalie’s ring sparkled, glittered, tinted 
green, and flashed white. 


«« Show it me, 


What are you talking 
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Far in the west, 
Above the sunset’s amber glow, 
The purple clouds have gone to rest, 
And others, like huge banks of snow, 
Are drifting overhead. 


At such a sight, 
All nature stands like one entranced, 
And, flattered by the sunset’s light, 
Its beauty is ten-fold enhanced 
« By all the blushing red. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuen Mr. Francis Barold called to pay his 
respects to Lady Theobald, after partaking of her 
hospitality, Mr. Burmistone accompanied him. 
And upon’ almost every other occasion of his 
presenting himself to her ladyship, Mr. Burmis- 
tone was his companion. ‘ 

It may as well be explained, at the outset, 
that the mill owner 6f Burmistone Mills was a 
man of decided determination of character, and 
that upon the evening of Lady Theobald’s tea he 
had arrived at the conclusion that he would spare 
no effort to gain a certain end he felt it would 
add to his happiness to accomplish. 

“‘T stand rather in awe of Lady Theobald, as 
any ordinary man would,” he had said, drily, to 
Barold, on their return to his house; ‘but my 


awe of her is not so great yet, that T shall allow ‘ 


it to interfere with any of my plans.” 

‘* Have you any especial plan?” inquired Bar- 
old, carelessly, after a pause. 

*¢ Yes,’’ answered Mr. Burmistone. ‘‘ Several. 
I should like to go to Oldclough rather often.” 

“T feel it the civil thing to go to Oldclough 
oftener than I like. Go with me.” 

“T should like to be included in all the 
invitations to tea forthe next six months.” 

‘¢T shall be included in all the invitations, so 
long as I remain here, and it is not likely you 
will be left out in the cold. After you have 
gone the rounds once, you won’t be dropped.” 

“Upon the whole it appears so,’ said Mr. 
Burmistone. ‘Thanks !’’ 

So, at each of the tea-parties following Lady 
Theobald's, the two men appeared together. “The 
small end of the wedge being inserted into the social 
strata, the rest was not so difficult: Mrs. Burnham 
was at once surprised and overjoyed by her dis- 
coveries of the many excellencies of the man they 
had so hastily determined to ignore. Mrs. Aber- 
crombie found Mr. Burmistone’s manner all that 
could be desired. Miss Piper expressed the highest 
appreciation of his views upon feminine education, 
and “our duty to the Young in our charge ;”’ in- 
deed, after Mrs. Egerton’s evening, the tide of 
public opinion turned suddenly in his favor. 
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Public opinion did not change, however, as far 
as Octavia was concerned. Having had her 
anxiety set at rest by several encouraging pater- 
nal letters from Nevada, she began to make up 
her mind to enjoy herself, and ‘was, it ‘is to be 
regretted, betrayed by her youthful high spirits 
into the committing of numerous ‘indiscretions, 
Upon each festal occasion, she appeared in a new 
and elaborate costume; she accepted the atten- 
tions of Mr. Francis Barold as if it was the most 
natural thing in the world that they should be 
offered; she joked—in what Mrs. Burnham 
designated “her Nevada way’’—with the Rev- 
erend Arthur Poppleton, who appeared more 
frequently than had been his habit, at the high 
teas. She played croquet with that gentleman 
and Mr. Barold day after day, upon the grass 
plot, before all the eyes gazing down upon her 
from the neighboring windows; she managed to 
coerce Mr. Burmistone into joining these inno- 
cent orgies; and in fact, to quote Miss Piper, 
there was'*no limit to the shamelessness of her 
unfeminine conduct.” 

Several times much comment had been aroused 
by the fact that Lucia Gaston ‘had been observed 
to form one of the party of players. She had 
indeed played with Barold, against Octavia and 
Mr. Poppleton, on the memorable day upon which 
that gentleman had taken his first lesson. 

Barold had availed himself of the invitation 
extended to him by Octavia, upon several occa- 
sions, greatly to Miss Belinda’s embarrassment. 
He had dropped in, the evening after the curate’s 
first call. 

‘Ts Lady Theobald very fond of you ?”’ Octavia 
had asked, in the eourse of this visit. 

“Tt is very kind of het, if she is,” he replied, 
with languid irony. 

‘«TIsn’t she fond enough of you to do anything 
you ask her?’’ Octavia inquired. 

« Really, I think not,”’ he replied. ‘Imagine 
the degree of affection it requires. Iam not fond 
enough of any one to do anything they ask me.” 

Octavia bestowed a long look upon him. 

“Well,” she remarked, after a pause, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you are not. I shouldn’t think so.” 
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Barold colored very faintly. 
*I say,’ he said, “is that an siete or 


something of that character? It sounds like it, 


you know.” 

Octavia did not reply directly. She laughed a 
little. 

“I want ‘you to ask Lady Theobald to do 
something,’’ she said. 

‘Tam afraid I am not in snueh favor as you 
imagine,’’ he said, looking slightly annoyed, 

“Well, I think she won’t refuse you this 
thing,” she went on.’ ‘‘If she didn’t loathe me 
so I would ask her myself,’’ 

He deigned to smile. 

‘* Does she loathe you?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” nodding. ‘She would not speak to 
me if it wasn’t for aunt Belinda. She thinks I 


. am fast and loud. Do you think I am fast and 


loud ”? ; 

* He was taken aback, and not for the first time 
either. She had startled and discomposed him 
several times in the course of their brief acquaint- 
ance, and he always resented it, priding himself 
in private, as he did, upon his coolness and im- 
mobility. He could not think of the right thing 
to say just now, so he was silent for a second. 

«Tell me the truth,” she persisted, ‘I shall 
not care-—much.”’ 

“I do not think you would care at all.” 

‘Well, perhaps I shouldn’t. Goon. Do you 
think I am fast?” 

“Tam happy to say I do not find you slow.’ 

She fixed her eyes on him, smiling faintly. 

“That means I am fast,” she said. ‘‘ Well, no 
matter. Will you ask Lady Theobald what I 
want you to ask her?” 

“T should not say you were fast at all,’’ he 
said; rather stiffly. ‘You have not been edu- 
cated as—as Lady Theobald has educated Miss 
Gaston, for instance.’ 

TI should rather think not,’’- she replied, 
Then she added very deliberately: ‘‘She has 
had what you might call yery superior advan- 
tages, I suppose.’’ 

Her expression was totally incomprehensible 
tohim, She spoke with the utmost seriousness 
and looked down at the table. 

“That is derision, I suppose,” he webintned, 
restively. She glanced up again. 

At all events,” she said, “there is nothing to 
laugh at in Lucia Gaston. Will you ask Lady 
Theobald? I want you to ask her to let Lucia 
Gaston come and play croquet with us on Tues- 
day. She is to play with you against Mr. Pop- 
pleton and me.” 

“Who is Mr. Poppleton ?”’ with some reserve. 
He did not exactly fancy sharing his entertain- 





ment with any ordinary outsider. After all 
there was no knowing what this little American 


might do. 


«He is the eurate of the church,” undisturb- 
edly. “He is very nice, and little, and neat, 
and blushes all over to the toes of his boots. He 
came to see aunt Belinda, and I asked him to 
come and be taught to play.” 

** Who is to teach him ?” 

“Tam. I have taught at ledst twenty men in 
New York and San Francisco.” 

“T hope he appreciates, your kindness.” 

“I mean to try if I can make him forget to be 
frightened,” she said, with a gay laugh. 

It was certainly nettling to find his air of re- 
serve and displeasure met with such inconse- 
quent lightness. She never seemed to recognize 
the subtle changes of temperature expressed in 
his manner, Only his sense of what was due to 
himself prevented his being very chilly indeed, 
but as she went. on with her gay chat, in utter 
ignorance of his mood, and indulged in some very 
pretty airy nonsense, he soon recovered himself, 
and almost forgot his private grievance. 

Before going away he promised to ask Lady 
Theobald’s indulgence in the matter of Lucia’s 
joining them in their game. One speech of Octa- 
via’s eonneeted with the subject he had thought 
very pretty, as well as kind. 

“T like Miss Gaston,” she said. ‘I think we 
might be friends, if Lady Theobald would let us, 
Her superior advantages might do me_ good. 
They might improve me,” with a little laugh. 
‘¢ And I suppose I need improving very much, 
All my advantages have been of one kind.” 

When he had. left her, she startled Miss Be- 
linda terribly. 

‘*T have been asking Mr. Barold if he thought 
I was fast,” she said. ‘‘And I believe he does 
—in fact; I am sure he does,”’ 

Ah, my dear, my dear!’’ ejaculated Miss 
Belinda, ‘‘ what a terrible thing to say to a gen- 
tleman! What will he think ?”’ 

Octavia smiled one of her calmest smiles. 

*Isn’t it queer how often you say that?’’ she 
remarked, ‘I think I should perish if I had to 
pull myself up that. way as you do, I just go 
right on and mever worry. I don’t mean to do 
anything queer, and I don’t see why any one 
should think I do,”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Lucta was permitted to form one of the 
players in the game of croquet, being escorted to 
and from the scene by Francis Barold. Perhaps 
it occurred to Lady Theobald that the contrast of 
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English feserve and maidenliness with the free 
and easy manners of young women from Nevada, 
might lead to some good result. 

I trust your conduct will be such as to show 
that you at least have resided in a civilized land,” 
she said. ‘‘The men of the present day may 
permit themselves to ‘be amused by young 
persons whose demeanor might. bring a blush to 
the cheek of a woman of forty, but it is not their 
thabit to’regard them with serious intentions.” 

Lucia reddened. finely. She did not speak, 
though she wished very much for the courage to 
utter the words which ‘rose to her lips. Lately 
she had found that now and then, at times, when 
she was roused to anger, speeches of quite a 
clever and sarcastic natare presented themselves 
to her mind. She’ was never quite-equal to 
uttering them aloud, but she felt that, in time, 
she might, because of course it’ was quite an 
advance in spirit to think them, and face even 
in imagination, the probability of astounding and 
striking Lady Theobald dumb with their audacity. 

**Tt ought to make me behave very well,” she 
wus saying now, ‘to have before me the alterna- 
tive of not being regarded with serious intentions. 
I wonder if it is Mr. Poppleton or Francis 
Barold who might not regard me seriously. 
And I wonder if they are any coarser in America 
than we can be in England when we try.” 

She enjoyed the afternoon very much, particu- 
larly ‘the latter part of it, when Mr. Burmistone, 
who was passing, came’in, being invited by 
Octavia across the privet hedge. Having paid 
his respects to Miss Belinda, who sat playing 
propriety under a laburnum tree, Mr. Burmis- 
tone crossed the grass plot to Lucia herself. She 
was awaiting her ‘‘iurn,” and laughing at the 
ardent enthusiasm of Mr. Poppleton, who, under 
Octavia’s direction, was devoting all his energies 
to the game; her eyes were bright, and she had 
lost, for the time being, her timid air of feeling 
herself somehow in the wrong. 

“T am glad to see you here,’ said Mr. 
Burmistone. 

“‘T am glad to be here,” she atiswered. “It 
has been such'a happy afternoon. Everything 
has seemed so bright and—and different.” 

‘«* Different’ is a very good word,” he said, 
laughing. 

“Tt isn’t a very bad one,” she returned. 
*« And it expresses a good deal.” 

“Tt does indeed,’”’ he commented. ‘ 

‘Look at Mr. Poppleton and Octavia—’’ she 
began. 

“Have you got to ‘ Octavia,’ ’’ he inquired. 

She looked down, and blushed. 

“T shall not say ‘ Octavia’ to giandmamma.”’ 





aaaaet 


* Then suddenly she glanced up ‘at him. 

That is sly,:ien"t it?’’. she ‘said. Some- 
times I think Iam very sly,'though I am sure it 
is not my nature to be so. I would rather be 
open and ‘candid.” 

‘*It would be better,’ he remarked. 

“You think 80?” she asked, eagerly. 

He could not help smiling. 

** Do you ever tell untruths to Lady Theobald?” 
he inquired. ‘‘If you do, I shall begin to be 
alarmed.”’ 

/T act them,” she said, blushing more deeply. 
“T really do—paltry sorts of untruths, you 
know; pretending to agree with her when I 
don’t, pretending to like things a little when I 
hate them. I have been trying to improve 
myself lately, and once or twice it: has made her 
very angry. She says I am ‘disobedient and 
disrespectful. She asked me, one day, if it 
was my intention to’ emulate’ Miss Octavia 
Bassett. That was when I said I could not help 
feeling that I had wasted ‘time in practising.” 

She sighed softly as she ended. 

In the meantime, Octavia had Mr. Poppleton 
and Mr. Francis Barold upon her hands, and 
was endeavoring to do her duty'as hostess by 
both of them. If it had been her intention to 
captivate these gentlemen, she: could ‘not have 
complained that Mr. Poppleton was wary or 
difficult game. His first fears allayed, his down- 
ward path was smooth, and rapid in proportion. 
When he had taken’ his departure with the little 
silk purse in his ‘keeping, he had carried under 
his clerical vest a ‘warmed and thrilled heart. It 
was a’heart which, it must be confessed, was of 
the most inexperienced and susceptible nature. 
A little man of affectionate and gentle disposition, 
he had been given, from his earliest youth, to 
indulging in timid dreams of wild future bliss— 
of bliss represented by some lovely Being whose 
ideals were similar’ to his own, and who preferred 
the wealth of a true affection to the glitter of the 
giddy throng. Upon one or two occasions, he 
had even worshipped from afar; but as on each 
of these occasions his hopes had been nipped in 
the bud ‘by the union of their ohject with ‘some 
hollow worldling, his dream had, so far, never 
attained very serious proportions, Since he had 
taken up his abode in Stowbridge, he had felt 
himself a little overpowered by circumstances. 
It had been a source of painful embarrassment 
to him to find his innocent presence capable of 
producing ‘confusion in the breasts of young 
ladies who were certainly not more guileless than 
himself. He had been conscious that the Misses 
Egerton did not continue their conversation with 
freedom when he chanced to approach the group 
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they graced, and. he had observed the:.same 
thing in their companions—an additional eircum- 
spection, of demeanor, so to speak, a touch of 
new decorum whose object: seemeil to be to protect 
them from any appearance of imprudence. 

“It is almost.as if they were afraid of me,” 
he had said to himself, once or twice. ‘Dear 
me! I hope there is nothing in my appearance 
to lead them to—” 

He was, so much alarmed. by this. dreadful 

thought, that he had ever afterwards approached 
any of these young ladies with a fear and trem- 
bling which had not added either to his comfort 
or their own; consequently, his path had not 
been a very smooth one. 
_ ‘$1 respect, the young ladies of Stowbridge,”’ 
he remarked to Octavia, that very afternoon. 
‘There are some, very remarkable young ladies 
here—very remarkable, indeed, They are inter- 
ested in the church, and the poor, and the 
schools, and indeed in everything—which is most 
unselfish and amiable. Young ladies, have 
usually so much to. distract. their attention from 
such matters.’’ 

“If I stay long enough in Stowbridge,” said 
Octavia, ‘‘I shall be interested in the chureh, 
and the poor, and the schools.”’ 

It seemed: to the eurate that there had never 
been anything so delightful in the world as her 
laugh and her unusual remarks, She seemed to 
him so beautiful, and so exhilarating, that he 
forgot all else but his admiration for her. He 
enjoyed himself so much, this afternoon, that he 
was almost brilliant, and excited the sarcastic 
comment of Mr. Francis Barold, who. was. not 
enjoying himself at all.. : 

*Confound it!” said that. gentleman to himself, 
as he looked on, ‘‘ What.did I come here for? 
This style of thing is; just what I might have 
expected. She is amusing herself with that 
poor little cad now, and I am left in the cold. 
I suppose that is her habit with the young men 
in Nevada,”’ 

He had no intention of entering the lists with 
the Reverend Arthur Poppleton, or of concealing 
the,fact that he felt, that this little Nevada flirt 
was making a blunder, The. sooner she. knew it 
the better for herself; so he played his game as 
badly as possible, and with much dignity. 

But Octayia was. so deeply interested in Mr. 
Poppleton’s ardent. efforts to do credit. to. her 
teaching, that she was apparently unconscious of 
allelse. She played with great cleverness, and 
carried her partner to the terminus, with an 
eager enjoyment of her skill quite. pleasant. to 
behold. She made little darts. here and_ there, 


advised, directed and controlled. his movements, 
Vou. LXXVII.—18. 











and was quite dramatic in a small way when he 
made a failure. 

Mrs. Burnham, who was superintending the 
proceeding, seated in her own éasy chair, behind 
her window-curtains, was roused to virtuous 
indignation by her energy. 

‘¢ There is no: repose whatever in her manner,” 
she said. ‘No dignity. *Is.a game of croquet a 
matter of deep moment? It seems to me that it 
is almost impious to devote one’s mind so wholly 
to a mere means of recreation.” 

‘She seems to be enjoying it, mamma,’ said 
Miss Laura, Burnham, with faint sigh. Miss 
Laura had been locking on-over her parent’s 
shoulder: ‘They all seem to be enjoying’ it. 
See how Lucia Gaston and Mr. Burmistone, are 
laughing. I never saw Lueia look like that be- 
fore. The only one who seems: a little: dull .is 
Mr. Barold.”’ , 

. “He. is probably disgusted by a freedom of 
manner to which he is not accustomed,” replied 
Mrs. Burnham. ‘The only wonder is that he 
has not betn disgusted by it before.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tux game over, Octavia deserted her partner. 
She walked lightly, and with the air of a victor, 
to where Barold was standing. She was smiling 
and slightly flushed, and for a moment or so 
stood fanning herself with a gay, Japanese fan. 

‘‘ Don’t you think I am. a good teacher ?’’ she 
asked, at length. 

‘‘T should say so,” replied Barold, without 
enthusiasm. ‘Iam afraid I am not a judge.” 

She waved her fan airily. 

‘I had a, good pupil,” she said. Then she 
held her fan still for a moment, and turned fully 
towards him.. ‘I have done! something you 
don’t like,’ she said. ‘I knew I had.” 

‘Mr. Francis Barold retired within himself at 
once. In. his present mood it really appeared 
that she was assuming that he was very much 
interested indeed. 

“TI-+should scarcely take the liberty upon a 
limited acquaintance,” he began. 

She looked at him steadily, fanning herself 
with slow, regular movements, 

. “Yes,” she remarked. ‘You're mad. I 
knew you were.” 

He was so evidently disgusted: by this observa- 
tion that she:caught at the meaning: of his look, 
and laughed a little. 

“Ah!” she. said; ‘that’s an’ American word, 
ain’t it? It. sounds queer to you. 
‘vexed? instead of ‘mad,’ 
vexed.”’ 

“If I haye. been so clumsy as to appear ill- 


You say 
Well, then, you are 
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htumored,’ he said, «I beg pardon. Certainly I 
have no right to exhibit such unusual interest in 
your conduct..’ ; 

He felt that this was rather decidedly to the 
at ‘all. 


point, but she did not seem overpowered 
She smiled anew. . . s 

‘Anybody has a right to be mad—I mean 
vexed,’’ she observed. © ‘*I should like to know 
how people would live if they hadn’t. Iam mad 
—I mean vexed—twenty times a day.” 

‘Indeed ?”’ was his sole reply. 

‘« Well,” she said, “‘I think its real mean in 
you to be so cool about it, when you remember 
what I told you the other day.’ 

‘“‘I regret to say I don’t remember, just now. 
T hape it was nothing very serious.” 

To his astonishment she looked down at her 
fan, and spoke in a slightly lowered voice. 

“‘T told you that I wanted to be improved.” 

It must be confessed that he was mollified. 
There was a softness, in her mariner, which 
amazed him. He was at once embarrassed and 
delighted. But at the same time, it ‘would not 
do to commit himself to too great a seriousness. 

“Oh!” he answered, “that was a rather good 
joke, I thought.” 

‘No, it wasn’t,” perhaps even half a tone 
lower. ‘‘I was in earnest.” * 

Then she raised her eyes. 

‘*If you told me when I did anything wrong, 
I think it might be a good thing,”’ she said. 

He felt that this was quite possible, and was 
also struck with the idea that he might find the 
task of mentor—so long as he remained entirely 
non-committal—rather interesting. ‘Still he 
could not afford to descend at once from the 
elevated stand he had taken. 

“Tam afraid you would find it ‘rather 
tiresome,’’ he remarked. . 

“T am afraid you would,” she answered. 
‘‘ You would have to tell me of things so often.” 

‘‘Do you mean seriously to tell me that you 
would take my advice ?”’ he inquired. 

“I mightn’t take all of it,’ was her reply, 
“but I should take some—perhaps, a great 
deal.” 

“Thanks,” he remarked. ‘I scarcely think 
I should give you a greal deal.” 

She simply smiled. 

“TI have never had any advice at all,’”’ she 
said. ‘I don’t know that I should have taken 
it, if I had—just as likely as not I shouldn't; 
but I have nevet had any. Father spoiled me. 
He gave me all my own way. He said he didn’t 
care, so long as I had a good time, and I must 
say I have generally lad a good time. I don’t see 
how I could help it—with all my own way, aud no 








one toworry. I wasn’t sick, and I could buy any- 
thing I liked; and all that—so I had a good time. 
I’ ve read of girls, in books, wishing they had moth- 
ers to take care of them: I wish I had a mother,” 
she said, with a little pathos; ‘but not exactly to 
take care of me. I should like one to love, and 
pet, on the contrary. I can ‘take care of myself. 
I must say, too, that I don’t think some mothers 
are much of an institution. I know girls who 
have them, and they are always worrying.” 

He laughed in spite of himself, and though 
she had been speaking with the utmost serious- 
ness and naiveté, she joined him. 

When they ceased, she returned suddenly to 
the charge. 

**Now tell-me what I have done, this after- 
noon, that isn’t right,’ she said; “that Lucia 
Gaston wouldn’t have done, for instance. I say 
that because I shouldn’t mind being a little like 
Lucia Gaston—in some things.” 

* «Lucia ought to feel gratified,” he commented. 

**She does,’ she answered. ‘* We had a Kittle 
talk about it, and she was as pleased qs could be. 
T didn’t think of it in that way until I saw her 
begin to blush. Guess what she said.” 

“T am afraid I can’t.” 

‘*She said she saw so many things to envy in 
me, that she could scarcely believe I wanted to 
be at all like her.”’ 

‘‘Tt was a very civil speech,” said Barold, 
ironically. ‘I scarcely thought Lady Theobald 
had trained her so well.” 

‘«She meant it,” said Octavia. ‘You mayn’t 
believe it, but she did. I know when people 
mean things, and when they don’t.” 

«¢] wish I did,’’ said Barold. 

Octavia turned her attention to her fan. 

*¢ Well, I am waiting,’’ she said. 

‘* Waiting?” he repeated. 

“To be told of my faults.” 

“But I scarcely see of what importance my 
opinion can be.”’ 

“It is of some importance to me—just now.” 

The last two words rendered him really impa- 
tient, and it may be spurred him up. 

“If we are to take Lucia Gaston as a model,” 
he said, ‘Lucia Gaston would possibly not have 
been so complaisant, in her demeanor towards 
our clerical friend.” 

“Complaisant!’’ she exclaimed, opening her 
lovely eyes. ‘When I was: actually plunging 
about the garden, trying to teach him to play. 
Well, I shouldn’t call that being complaisant.” 

‘Lucia Gaston,” he replied, ‘ would not say 
that she had been ‘plunging’ about the garden.” 

She gave herself a moment for reflection. 

“‘That’s true,” she remarked, when it was 
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over, “she wouldn’t. When I compare myself 
with the Stowbridge girls, I begin to think I 
nist sey Some pretty awful things.” ° 

Barold made no reply, which caused her to 
laugh a little again. j 

« You daren’t tell me,” she said. ‘‘ Now do I? 
Well, I don’t think I want to know very particu- 
larly. What Lady Theobald thinks will last 
quite a good while. Complaisant !’’ 

“Tam sorry you object to the word,”’ he said. 

“Ah, I don’t!” she answered. “T like it. 
It sounds so much more’ polite than to say I was 
flirting and being fast.’’ 

“Were you flirting?” he inquired, coldly: 

He objected to her ready serenity very much. 

She looked a little puzzled. 

“You are very like aunt Belinda,’’ she said. 

He drew himself up. He did not think there 
was any point of resemblance at all between Miss 
Belinda and himself. 

She wept on without observing his movement. 

“You think everything means something, or 
or is of some importance. You said that just as 
aunt Belinda says, ‘ What will they think?’ It 
never occurs to me that they'll think at all. 
Gracious! Why should they ?” 

“You will find they do,”’ he said. 


“Well,” she said, glancing at the group gath- 
ered under the laburnum tree, “just now aunt 
Belinda thinks we had better go over to her, so 


suppose we do it. At any rate I’ve found out 
that I was too complaisant to Mr. Poppleton.” 

When the party separated for the afternoon, 
Barold took Lucia home, and Mr. Burmistone 
and the curate walked down the street together. 

Mr. Poppleton was indeed most agreeably ex-. 
hilarated. His expressive little countenance 
beamed with delight. 

“What a very charming person Miss Bassett 
is,” he exclaimed, after they had left the gate. 
“What a very charming person indeed.’ 

“Very charming,’’ said Mr. Burmistone, with 
much seriousness. *‘A prettier young person I 
certainly have never seen; and those wonderful 
gowns of*hers—”’ 

“Oh!” interrupted Mr. Poppleton, with 
natural confusion. ‘‘I—I referred to Miss 
Belinda Bassett ; though, really, what you say is 
very true. Miss Octavia Bassett—indeed—I 
think—in fact, Miss Octavia Bassett is guite— 
one might almost say even more charming than 
her aunt.” ; 


“Yes,” admitted Mr. Burmistone; ‘ perhaps 
one might. She is less ripe, it is true; but that 
is an objection time will remove.” 

“There is such a delightful gaiety in her 
manner,” said Mr. Poppleton; ‘such an ingen- 
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uous frankness; such a—a—such spirit! 
quite carries me away with it—dquite.”’ 

He walked a few steps, thinking over this 
delightful gaiety and ingenuous frankness, and 
then burst out afresh. 

« And what a remarkable life she has had, too! | 
She actually told me that, once in her childhood, 
she lived for months in a gold-diggers’ camp— 
the only woman there. She says the men were 
kind to her, and made a pet of her. She has 
known the most extraordinary people.’’ 

In the meantime, Francis Barold returned 
Lucia to Lady Theobald’s safe-keeping. Having 
done so, he made his adieus, and left the two 
to themselves. Her ladyship was, it must be 
confessed, a little at a loss to explain to herself 
what she saw, or fancied she saw, in the manner 
and appearance of her young relative. She was 
persuaded that she had never seen Lucia look as 
she looked this afternoon. She had‘a brighter 
color in her cheeks than usual, her pretty figure 
seemed niore erect, her eyes had a spirit in them 
which was quite new. She had chatted and 
laughed gaily with Francis Barold, as she 
approached the house, and after his departure, 
she moved to and fro with a freedom not habitual 
to her. 

‘*He has been making himself agreeable to 
her,”’ said my lady, with grim pleasure. ‘He 
can do it, if he chooses; and he is just the man 
to please a girl—good-looking, and with a fine, 
domineering air.” 

“How did you enjoy yourself?’ she asked. 

“Very much,” said Lucia. “Never more, 
thank you.” 


Ss 


“Oh!” ejaculated my lady. ‘And which of 
her smart New York gowns did Miss Octavia 
Bassett wear ?”’ 

They were at the dinner-table, and instead of 
looking down at her soup, Lucia looked quietly 
and steadily across the table at her grandmother. 

‘¢She wore a very pretty one,” she said. ‘It 
was pale fawn-color, and fitted her like a glove. 
She made me feel very old-fashioned and badly 
dressed.” 

Lady Theobald laid down her spoon. 

‘She made you feel old-fashioned and badly 
dressed—you !”” 

““Yes,”’ responded Lucia. ‘She always does. 
I wonder what she thinks of the things we wear in 
Stowbridge.”’ And she even went to the length 
of smiling a little. 

“What she thinks of what is worn in Stow- 
bridge!’ “Lady Theobald’ ejaculated. © “She! 
May I ask what weight the opinion of a young 
woman from America—from Nevada—is supposed 
to have in Stowbridge ?” 
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Lucia took @ spoonful of soup, leisurely, 

‘I don’t think it is supposed to have any,” 
she said; ‘‘but—but I don’t think she minds 
that. I feel as if I shouldn't if I were in her 
place. I have always thought her very lucky.” 

“You have thought her lucky !”’ cried my lady. 
** You have enyied a Nevada young woman, who 
dresses like an actress, and loads herself with 
jewels like a barbarian? A girl whose conduct 
towards men is of a character to—to chill one’s 
blood !”” : 

“They admire her,” said Lucia, simply. 
‘‘More than they admire Lydia Egerton, and 
more than they admire me.”’ 

‘Do you admire her?’ demanded my lady. 

‘Yes, grandmamma,”’ replied Lucia, courage- 
ously. ‘I think I do.” 

Never had my lady been so astounded in her 
life. For a moment, Lady Theobald could 
searcely speak. When she recovered herself, 
she pointed to the door. 

‘Go to your room,” she commanded. ‘This 
is American freedom of speech, I suppose. Go 
to your room.” 

Lucia rose obediently. She could not help 
wondering what her ladyship’s course would be, 
if she had the hardihood to disregard her order. 
She really looked quite capable of carrying it 
out forcibly herself. When the girl stood at her 
bedroom window, a few minutes later, her 
cheeks were burning, and her hands trembling. 

“I am afraid it was very badly done,” she 
said to herself. ‘I am sure it was; but—but it 
will be a kind of practice. I was in such a 
hurry to try if I was equal to it, that I didn’t 
seem to balance things quite rightly. I ought to 
have waited until I had more reason to speak 
out. Perhaps there wasn’t enough reason then, 
and I was more aggressive than I ought to have 
been. Octavia is never aggressive. I wonder if 
I was at all pert, I don’t think Octavia ever 
means to be'pert. [ felt a little as I meant to be 
pert. I must learn to balance myself, and only 
be cool and frank.’’ Then she looked out of the 
window, and reflected a little. 

“*T was not so very brave, after all,’”’ she said, 
rather reluctantly. ‘I didn’t tell her Mr. 
Burmistone was there. I daren’t have done 
that. I am afraid I am sly—that sounds sly, 
I am sure,” , 


CHAPTER XVII. 

‘ Lapy THEOBALD will put a stop to it,’’ was 
the general remark. ‘It will certainly not 
eccur again.’’ 

This was said wpon the evening of the first 
gathering upon Miss Belinda’s grass plot, and at 





the same time, it was prophesied that Mr. 
Francis Barold would soon go away. 

But neither of the prophesies proved true. 
Mr, Francis Barold did not return to London, 
and, strange to say, Lucia was seen again and 
again playing croquet with Octavia Bassett, and 
was even known to spend eyenings with her. 

Perhaps it might be that an appeal made by 
Miss Belinda to her ladyship had caused her to 
allow of these things. Miss Belinda had, in 
fact, made a private call upon my lady, to lay 
her’ case before her, 

“I feel so very timid about everything,’’ she 
seid, almost with tears, ‘‘and so fearful of 
trusting myself, that I really find it quite a trial. 
The dear child has such a kind heart—I assure 
you she has a kind heart, dear Lady Theobald— 
and is so innocent of any intention to do wrong 
—I am sure she is innocent—that it seems cruel 
to judge her severely. If she had had the 
benefit of such‘training as dear Lucia’s, I am 
convinced that her conduct would have been 
most exemplary. She sees herself that she has 
faults—I am sure she does. She said to me, 
only last night, in that odd way of hers—she 
had been sitting, evidently thinking deeply, for 
some minutes—and she said, ‘I wonder if I 
shouldn’t be wiser, if I was more like Lucia 
Gaston.’ You see what turn her mind must have 
taken. - She admires Lucia so much.” 

‘‘ Yesterday evening, at dinner,” said Lady 
Theobald, severely, ‘‘ Lucia informed me that she 
admired your niece. . The feeling seems to be 
mutual.” , 

Miss Belinda colored, and brightened visibly. 

“Did she indeed?’ she exclaimed. ‘“ How 


‘pleased Octavia will be to hear it, Did she in- 


deed?” Then warned by a chilliness and lack of re- 
sponse in her ladyship’s manner, she modified her 
delight, and became apologetic again. ‘‘ These 
young people are more—are less critical than we 
are,” she sighed. ‘ Octavia’s great prettiness—” 

“T think,” Lady Theobald interposed, ‘that 
Lucia has been taught to feel that the body is 
corruptible, and subject to decay, and that mere 
beauty is of small moment.” 

Miss Belinda sighed again. 

“That is very true,” she admitted, depreca- 
tingly; ‘“‘very true indeed.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that Octavia’s stay in 
Stowbridge will prove beneficial to her,” said 
her ladyship, in her most judicial manner. ‘‘ The 
atmosphere is wholly unlike that which has 
surrounded her during her previous life.” 

“I am sure it will prove beneficial to her,” 
said Miss Belinda, eagerly. ‘‘The companion- 
ship of well-trained and refined young people 
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cannot fail to be of use to her. Such a com- 
panion as Lucia would be, if you would kindly 
permit her to spend an evening with us now and 
then, would certainly improve and modify her 
greatly. Mr. Francis Barold is—is, I think, of 
the same opinion—at least, I fancied I gathered 
as much from a few words he let fall.” 

“Frincis Buroltl,”’ répeated Lady Theobald. 
“And what did Francis Barold say-?” 

“Of course, it was very little,” hesitated 
Miss’ Belinda; “but—but I could not help 
seeing that he was drawing comparisons, ds it 
were. Octavia was teaching- Mr. Poppleton to 
play croquet, and she was rather exhilarated, 
and perhaps exhibited more—freedom of manner, 

‘in an innocent way—dquite in an innocent, 
thoughtless way—than is exactly customary, and 
I saw Mr. Barold glance from her to Lucia, who 
stood near; and when I said, ‘You are thinking 
of the contrast between them.’ He answered, 

‘Yes, they differ very greatly, it is true;’ and 
of course, I knew that my poor Octavia could 
not have the advantage in his eyes. She feels 
this herself I know. She shocked me, the other 
day, beyond expression by telling me that she 
had asked him if he thought she was really fast, 
and that she was sure he did. Poor child, she 
evidently did not comprehend the dreadful 
significance of such terms.” 

“ A man like Francis Barold does understand 
their significaneé,” said Lady Theobald, ‘and it 
is to be deplored that your niece cannot be taught 
what her position in sotiety will be if such a 
reputation attaches itself to her. The men 6f the 
present day fight shy of such charaeters.”’ 

This dread clatisé so impressed poor Miss Be- 
linda by its solemnity that she could not forbear 





repeating it to Octavia afterwards, though it is 
to be regretted that it did not produce the effect 
she had hoped. 

‘* Well, I must say,’’ she observed, ‘that if 
some men fought a little shyer than they do, I 
shouldn’t mind it. You always do have about 
half-a-dozen dangling around, who only bore 
you, and who will keep writirig you to go to 
places and sending you bouquets and asking you 
to dance when they can’t dance at all, and only 
tear your dress, and stand on your feet. _ If they 
would ‘fight shy,’ it would be splendid.” 

To Miss Belinda, who certainly had never been 
guilty of the indecorum of having any member of 
the stronger sex ‘‘dangling about” at all, this 
was very trying. 

‘‘ My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ don’t say ‘ you always 
have ;’ it—it really seems to make it so personal.” 

Octavia turned round and fixed her eyes won- 
deringly upon her blushing countenance. For a 
moment she made no remark, a marvellous 
thought shaping itself slowly in her mind..- 

«Aunt Belinda,” she said, at length, ‘‘ did no- 
Body ever—” 

“Ah, no, my dear. No, no, I assure you,” 
cried Miss Belinda, in the greatest possible trepi- 
dation. ‘Ah, dear, no! Such—such things 
rarely—very rarely happen in—in Stowbridge— 
and besides I couldn’t possibly have thought of 
it. I couldn’t, indeed !’’ . 

She was so overwhelmed with maidenly con- 
fusion at the appalling thought, that she did not 
recover herself for half an hour at least, Octavia 
feeling that it would not be safe to pursue the 
subject, only uttered one word of comment: 

“ Gracious !”’ 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Press the dainty, waxen eyelids 
O’er the eyes now blind in death. 
Kiss the lips that fast are stiff ning, 
Through them comes no fainting breath. 
Nevermore those eyes will open, 
On this sunny world below, 
Ne’er those lips, with sweet caresses, 
Win you from your weight of woe. 


Fold the little hands like snowflakes, 
On the pulseless, marble breast. 
Strew the couch with purest blossoms; 
She has found “ eternal rest.” 
Angels seem to hover o’er her, 
Shedding brightness on the flowers, 
She is safe among their number, 
Hers “another morn than ours.” 
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Now they safely bear her with them, 
Through the shining, golden street. 
Hark, they join the glorious anthem, 
Swelling round the Saviour’s feet, 
See, He lifts her to His bosom, 
Welcomes her to share His love, 
Loud and louder swells the chorus, 
Ringing through the courts above, 


She left all her pain and sorrow, 
When she left this form of clay. 
We have still the empty casket, 
God has called the gem away. 
So we feel we have not lost her, 
Though to us she may not come, 
For we'll find her up in heaven, 
When the angels bear us home. 
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Suz held the letter to the fire-light, and read 
it, to herself, half aloud : 


Dear Otp Neti: 


Victory perches on my banner! Have got my 
leave, and will be with you, Tuesday night. I 
bring an offering with me, in the shape of my 
chum, Jack Morris, But I warn you, that, if 
you dare to confide to me, that “he is perfectly 
lovely,”’ ‘‘so charming,’’ or ‘‘ too sweet for any- 
thing,’”” you may prepare for instant death. 
Upon my word, the poor fellow is utterly worn 
out by the attentions and appreciations of your 
fair sex. I daily render thanks to the -powers 
that be, that my womenkind are cast in a differ- 
ent mould. I shan’t tell you any more about 


him: you may explore for yourself. Kiss: tl 
How I long to see her 
Affectionately, your brother, 
Tom. 
P. 8.—By the way, I happened in upon Fanny 


blessed old madre for me. 
sweet face again. 


last evening. How awfully fond she is of you, 
Nell! Wouldn’t it be a happy thought, to have 
her down to the old shanty, next week? She 
might help to amuse Jack, who, by the way, is 
the only man she never flirts with. She’d come, 
I think: for that old imbecile, aunt Maria, is 
going to have the house full of sixth cousins. 
Tote, be 


What a pretty little ‘‘genre’’ picture she made, 
as she knelt on the bear-skin rug, in front of the 
blazing wood-fire, in the old library. Her wavy 
hair looked so bright, her dark eyes so earnest. 

The dancing flames lit up the picturesque old 
room, with its high wainscoting, ponderous book- 
cases, gleaming brasses, and quaint old china. 
The family portraits, in their. tarnished frames, 
seemed to nod and smile in the uncertain light, 
as they looked down on’ their little descendant. 

It was a charming old house, which had been 
in the Perrin family since the days of good old 
Geoffrey Perrin, gentleman, as he wrote himself, 
in the fashion of his times. He, with a number 
of other cavaliers, as loyal and reckless as him- 
self, after using his good sword in the last 
‘* Prince Charlie’s’’ losing cause, had left «« Merrie 
England” for good and all, had landed in Virginia, 
and from there strayed up into sunny Maryland. 

The present Mrs. Perrin had been early left a 
widow, — two children, Tom and Nell. Tom 





had the measles and whooping-cough, went to 
college, fell in love with his cousin Fanny, and 
then went to Richmond, to be initiated into the 
mysteries of business; and there he was, when 
he wrote his letter. 

Was Nell pretty? Most people thought Fanny 
much prettier, for her cousin had a piquant 
little face, with her brown eyesand fluffy, blonde 
hair, and she looked like a little white kitten, 
and just as pretty, and just as. trustworthy. 
Nell looked a little like the girl, in Millais’ ‘ Hu- 
guenot Lovers ?” but it was a resemblance only 
of expression, for Nell would have looked very 
much like everybody else, but for her eyes, 
which: were gray; and which had a fashion of 
growing’almost black, when she was in earnest. 

‘¢What a shame!” she thought, taking up 
Tom’s letter once more, , ‘¢I did think we should 
have him to ourselves; and here he brings this 
man; and then wants Fanny asked. One thing 
is certain, Fanny shall not,make an idiot of my 
boy, the disinterested old goose. ‘ Might help 
amuse Morris,’ indeed! Well, at any rate, I 
shall feast my eyes on the ‘one man Fanny won't 
flirt with.’ Query: is it won't, or can’t? ButI 
must go and read Tom’s letter to mother.” 

Tom’s letter was no sooner read, than all was 
settled, and a telegram sent to Fanny: ‘‘ Mamma 
sends love, and won’t you come down with Tom, 
Tuesday night?” The next morning came 
Fanny’s answer. ‘I shall be delighted, but 
can’t come until next day.” 

Tuesday night came, and with it Jack Morris, 
and Tom. Nell and Mrs. Perrin were impatiently 
waiting in the hall, when the wheels of the dog 
cart were heard, rumbling along on the frozen 
ground. Nell could stand it no longer. Forget- 
ful of her usual stateliness, she rushed to the 
door, and threw herself into the arms of the first 
comer, whom, in the dark, she’ hardly saw. 
“Lucky beggar you, Jack!’ ‘cried Tom. Nell 
blushed furiously at her mistake. Jack Morris, 
for once discomposed, pulled his moustache, and 
gazed at the ceiling; while Mrs. Perrin looked | 
volumes of rebuke. Nell, to cover her confusion, 
pounced upon Tom, and bore him off triumph- 
antly, leaving Mr. Morris to her mother’s mercy. 

« Now for it, Nell,” said Tom. ‘I’m prepared 
for ai.y amount of enthusiasm. A perfect Apollo, 
etc. Say it, and let’s have the agony over.” 
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« Do be sensible, Tem,” said Nell, pleadingly. 


_“T haven’t seen you for so long. If you meair 


Mr. Morris, I've hardly looked at him; but he 
seems disgustingly like other'men.’”’ 

“Ye gods and little fishes,’ ejaculated Tom, 
Why, it’s blas- 
phemy !’’ - And with affected solemnity, drawing 
Nell to ‘him, and sinking his voice to a tragic 
whisper, he said; «| He’s worth a million, and— 
you'd have no ‘mother-in-law—he’s single—he 
paints+-he copies music—and,” dropping high 
tragedy, ‘he’s an awfully good fellow.” 

“Tom,’’ said. Nell, impatiently, ‘‘I hate him 
already. If there is a bore, it is a piece of 
perfection! | Tell me about Fanny.” 

At this, all Tom’s cheerfulness vanished, and 
perplexed look came over his jolly face. 

“By Jove!. Nell, I don’t know. One day, 
she’s everything that’s cheering to me; the next, 
upon my word, ice itself! One thing is sure 
though, little woman, that kind of thing stops 
now. I’m going to:put it to the touch, and ‘ win 
or lose it all.’ If it’s all right, I shall be the 
happiest. fellow alive, If not—” here Tom 
turned away, with a kind of catch in his voice. 
. Nell went to him, tears standing in her eyes. 
“Tom,” she said, ‘‘ kiss me, this instant. You're 


a dear boy. Now, go dress for dinner.” 
At dinner, Nell had an opportunity of finding 
out whether Jack Morris -was ‘‘so disgustingly 


like other men’’ or not, for Tom took entire 
possession of his mother. Nellie, to her disgust, 
found herself beginning to like their guegt. He 
was so thoroughly well-bred, and (for she hated 
to confess it even to herself,) undeniably clever. 

Presently, she became conscious that Tom was 
looking at her, as if to say, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
so?’ The charm was broken, from that moment. 
She became stiff and reserved, at once, .The 
change was so marked, that poor Jack thought, 
that in some stupid way, he had said something 
very dreadful. So he sat, meditating, in a 
melancholy manner, as to what it was, 

It was a relief to all, when they adjourned, not 
to the drawing-room, but to Tom’s pet.room, the 
library. Here, with the curtains closely drawn, 
the room lighted only by the flickering fire, a 
feeling of rest and comfort came over all.. Tom 
alone talked, with unabated energy. Finally, 
even he seemed to yield to the spell, and, stared 


‘with the rest at the crackling logs. 


‘Are you building castles, in the, fire, Mr. 
Morris ?’’ asked Nell, at.last, looking at him. 

‘*No, Miss Perrin,” he said, gravely. ‘I’ve 
seen too many fall. I never plan now—I drift.’’ 

There was a ‘tone of sadness, in his voice, 
which surprised Nellie.. ‘‘Is no one perfectly 





happy?” she thought. ‘What trouble can he 
have ?’’ 

Then ‘Tom spoke. 

‘««By the bye, Morris,” he said, “you know 
my cousin, Miss Dennison, is coming, to-morrow 
—you know her very well, don’t you?” 

Jack Morris started. ‘‘Is Miss Dennison your 
cousin, Tom?” he said, in a tone of the greatest 
surprise, and—thought Nell—dismay. 

«You're great allies, Tom says,”’ she remarked, 
turning to him. 

‘“‘Of course,” he answered, laughing in a 
somewhat embarrassed way. ‘Of course, if 
Tom says so, it’s so ;” and then he quickly added, 
as if in dread of the subject’s being continued, 
‘¢Won’t you sing to me, Miss Perrin?’ 

Nell rose, immediately, saying, laughingly, 
‘‘Mamma brought me up, Mr. Morris, to 
absolutely fly to the piano, when asked, and to 
stay there, until implored. to desist, by my 
exhausted hearers. So I warn you.” 

Nell, as she spoke, began to play. ‘She played the 
few opening chords to Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” 
and then her glorious contralto, tremulous with 
its own richness, filled the room with melody. 
She sang that noblest of all love songs, as Jack 
Morris had never imagined it could be sung— 
with tears in her eyes, and in her voice, too! 
When she finished, there was perfect silence, for 
a few moments. Even Tom had nothing to say. 
Then Jack bent over her, and said, in'a low tone: 
‘*How can I thank you, for the happimess you 
have given me ?”’ 

‘Please, don’t try,’’ she answered, turning 
her face, flushed with emotion, up tohim. ‘I’m 
so ashamed of ‘myself. I never will sing that 
song, before anybody, again. I always make 
an exhibition of myself.” 

“Don’t say that,” Jack replied, - seriously. 
“Tt is a relief. to.find anybody, in the nineteenth 
century, who. loses herself, and her hearers, for 
an instant. You sing as if you, at least, believed 
in some things, in - possibility ber a grande 
passion, for instance.’ 

‘* And why not?” she said, the blood crimson- 
ing her face. ‘It “probably sounds. awfully. 
romantic; but Ido. I think there are glorious 
possibilities in every one. In nine cases out of 
ten, they are. smothered, however, and people 
go throngh life missing something; and not 
knowing what it is.”’ 

He looked earnestly at her. ‘Yes,’”’ he said, 
“T thought so too—once—but now—I think it is 
a mistake to feel very much about—anything. 
Very few people, anyway, are worth the trouble.’” 

‘*T don’tagree with you,”’ she replied, quickly. 
“I would as soon be an oyster, and doze with it: 
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that. is vegetation, not life. If:I hate, I do it 
thoroughly. If I ever—that is,” and blushing 
violently, she concluded, bravély, ‘I’tm:always 
very fond of ny friends.”’ 

A look of amusement came over his face, as 
she wound up so confusedly; and then, sobering 
down, he said, looking gravely at her, ‘I believe 
you would,” 

They talked on, Nell playing stray chords 
every now and then, until roused by Tom’s 
voice. ‘Morris, old fellow,” he eried, «when 
you get through, let us have a smoke.” 

‘‘ What time is it?” asked Nell. 

‘¢ Half-past eleven,’’ answered Tom, severely. 
+‘ What on earth have you two been talking about ? 
It acted like a lullaby on me, for I’ve been 
fast asleep.” 

*¢] don’t doubt that Mr. Morris had the same 
desire, Tom,” said Nell, glancing shyly at: Jack. 

“Do you think so?’’ he said, simply, detain- 
ing her hand in his, as she bade, him good-night. 
Nell probably deemed a reply unnecessary, for 
she made none. 

‘‘He is disgustingly like other men, isn’t he, 
Nell?” said Tom, teasingly, following her out. 

“Hush!” said Nell, in an agony of fright, 
taking refuge.in flight. 

‘‘And so. Fanny comes, to-morrow,” she 
thought, with a sigh, as she put her head on her 
pillow, that night. 

The next morning, how it rained! Nell was 
down stairs first. Mrs. Perrin never made her 
appearance at breakfast. As the delinquents 
sautered in, Nell was seated behind the urn. 

* What do you think?’ she said, with a proud 
smile. ‘I’ve been down stairs a-whole hour.” 

‘Well,’ said Tom, giving her a brotherly 
squeeze, ‘it was all the fault of Morris. Don’t 
spare him.”’ 

“I deny the charge,” said Jack, laughingly. 
‘IT appeal to you, Miss Perrin. Isn't Tom 
always late?” 

‘«T never take sides,’’ she said, also laughingly, 
‘until I know which is the stronger.’’ 

‘And then,” added Jack, as he took his 
coffee-cup from her, “like 4 woman, you side 
with the weakest.’’ 

“Yes, she would,” said Tom, thoughtfully, 
“«She’s a good girl, Jack. The fair sex goes in, 
generally, for the winning side. She doesn’t.” 

‘*What treason, Tom,” said Nell, looking at 
him, quickly. ‘Won't you except Fanny?” 

“No,” replied he, gravely. ‘I can’t—’’ 

Morris looked from ene to the other, with the 
strangest expression, and half began to speak, 
then stopped, A feeling of constraint seemed to 
fall on the little trio, after this. They sat 





»around the table: in silence. Finally, Tom 


roused himself; with a effort. 
“ Whatia beastly day,” he growled, sauntering 

to the window. But we'll shoot, all the same, 

won't we, old fellow?’ and he turned to Jack. 


“You .may,’”’ returned Jack, “but I once, 


made a solemn resolution never ‘to shoot, if it 
rained: I might catch cold, you know,”’ he said, 
stretching his long legs under the table. 

Tom stood, with ineffable disgust imprinted 
on his face, and then his scorn burst forth. 

“Don’t. be an ‘ass, Jack! Are you going to 
stay, like a great mollycoddle, in the house ?” 

“Lam,” said the mollycoddle, placidly. 

What a happy day they had!) A long morning 
over the piano, ‘Nell ‘singing ‘plaintive little 
English ballads, in harmony with the slowly 
dripping rain outside: He—for Jack had a 
charming baritone—sang some of those spirited 
old Jacobite love-songs, which, in spite of their 
dash and recklessnéss, have @ plaintive refrain, 
that makes the eyes grow dim, and the breath 
come quickly, 

As ‘he finished; he said; quié¢tly, “Do you 
remember Francis the First, aftér the battle of 
Pavia, ‘tout est perdu, fors Thonnéeur’ ? Well, I 
think that should have been the legend of the 
Cavaliers, who certainly staked all, and lost 
all—but honor.’ 

“They saved the better part,” said Nell, softly. 

«‘ Where do you think honor ends, and Quixo- 
tism begins ?’’ said he. “‘Has a man a right to 
throw away his life’s happiness, perliaps the hap- 
piness of some one else, for a mete scruple ?” 

His face was full of passionate appeal. 

“ How can I answer you?” said she, almost 
solemnly, for she was moved by the trouble in 
his face. And suddenly, then, 4 great liking 
eame over her for this man. “TI wish I could 
help you,” she added, gently. 

He looked at her steadfastly, for a moment; 
and then rising, sauntered towards the window. 
‘¢ What a selfish brute I am,”’ said he, in a harsh, 
uneven voice, “to bore you with my troubles!” 

They stood together, for awhile, looking out at 
the fast-flying clouds, and the cheerless, winter 
landseape. A feeling of dreariness, of depres- 
sion, came, like a cloud, over Nell’s spirits. 

“Why can’t it always be sunshine ?”’ she said. 


“For the same reason that one can’t always. 


be happy,” he answered, half-bitterly. ‘ Why 
ean’t to-day last forever?” he whispered, bend- 
ing down and looking into her dark eyes. 

‘¢ Ah,” said she, confusedly, “ you would soon 
long for the san to set.” 

** Miss Nellie,” said he, earnestly, *‘ Won’t you 





promise me one thing? It is no matter what 
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may happen, or how things may seem, you will 
‘believe me, when I tell you, that this is, and 
always will be, the happiest day of my life.” 

Nell looked up at ‘him, her color coming .and 
going. “I shall always believe you, Mr. Mor- 
ris,” she said, simply ; and then went upstairs, 
her heart beating happily; but through it all, 
’ ghe was thinking, ‘(and Fanny comes, to-night.” 

He stood, watching her disappear up ‘the old 

ak staircase, and then turned away. ‘ What a 
scoundrel I am,” he muttered, angrily. ‘Yet 
was ever man so placed before?’’ And Nell’s 
earnest impassioned face rose before him. ‘She’s 
@ woman worth living for, and dying for, too,” 
he thought, with a sigh, as he paced up and down 
his room; and he, too, was thinking, ‘and 
Fanny ‘comes, to-night.” 
. And Fanny came. A sound of carriage wheels, 
Opening and shutting of doors, a rustle of flying 
skirts, a coquettish glance for Tom, and then she 
saw—Jack Morris, leaning against the door. A 
quick change passed over her face. All the 
vivacity went out of her manner. Jack came 
immediately’ forward, and. they shook hands 
silently. Thon she said, with aneffort: “I didn’t 
know you were here, Mr. Morris.” 

“7 didn’t know it myself, until just before my 
departure,’’ he answered, constrainedly. 

Nell stood aside, watching the two, feeling that 
there was something not in the common order of 
things taking place, until Fanny turned around, 
and cried, ‘‘ Nell, where are you? won't you take 
me upstairs? I’m so tired, and such an object.” 

They were no sooner upstairs, than Fanny 
said, in an unnatural kind of voice, *‘ Nellie, why 
didn’t you tell me he was here?’’ 

“Who? Do you mean:Mr. Morris? Why, 
oh earth, should I?’ She said this, with such 
genuine surprise, that Fanny seemed non-plussed 
for the moment. She walked to the glass, then 
back to Nell, . ; 

“Why aten’t you always with me?’’ she said, 
with a nervous little laugh. “You know I 
always used to call you ‘ my conscience,’ at school. 
Lbelieve then there might be a possibility of my 
doing right.”’ 

Fanny's conduct was so strange, her manner 
so odd, that Nell, completely astounded, simply 
stood and stared at her. 

“Nell,” said Fanny, fretfully, ‘you look like 
& statue, and with just about as much sympathy.” 

‘“Fanny,’’ said Nell, rousing herself with an 
effort, and placing both hands om. her little 
cousin’s shouldets, ‘you know I would do any- 
thing for you, dear! Won’t you 'tell me what is 
the trouble ?”’ 

“Dear me,” said Fanny, with an uneasy 





laugh, ‘“‘how foolish we ate! I suppose you 
would, Nell, do anything for me, if there were 
any occasion. I don’t know what the matter is 
with me. - I've had the blues'so awfully lately. 
Now give me a kiss, and run away, or we'll both 
be late to dinner.”’ 

Nell saw that, in spite of Fanny’s effort at her 
old self, there were tears in her eyes, and that 
she could hardly command her voice. ‘‘ What 
was the matter, and why was Fanny’s manner 80 
peculiar to Mr. Morris?’ And then Nell thought 
of the afternoon that had just passed. ‘ What 


did he mean, when he asked her to believe in 
She felt as though in a dream, as she 
Everything and 


him?” 
went slowly to her room. 
everybody seemed so changed. 

She sat. thinking so long, that she was late} 
and found ‘them all in the drawitig-room, when 
she entered. Fanny was there, charmingly 
dressed, aud radiant with smiles. Nell hardly 
recognized her melancholy cousin, in the 
piquante little personage, levelling pretty glances 
at honest Tom, who was evidently more fascinated 
than ever, and chattering brightly to Jack 
Morris, who was leaning wearily against the 
mantel ! 

Nell felt a sudden pang, as she looked at the 
trio, so. comfortable, and happy without her. 
*‘How mean of me,’’ she thought. “I can’t be 
jealous of Fanny. Tom has always worshipped 
her, and how could anyone help admiring her?” 
And she looked again at Fanny’s bright little 
face, her dainty hands and feet, and her bewitch+ 
tng little affectations. 

Feeling guiltily conscious of a shade of cold+ 
ness in het mahner, Nell exerted herself, and 
said to Mr. Morris, as they went out to dinner, 
“ Isn’t she charting ?” 

“Very,” he replied, coldly. Again she was 
ashamed of herself, at the mean feeling of 
satisfaction, that she experienced, at his cold 
assent. ; 

When half through dinner, Fanny looked up, 
“QOh,’* she said, “* Nell! Emily Hill sent you s@ 
much love, and said she was going to insist on 
your making her a visit.” 

Before Nell could speak, Mrs. Perrin, one 
broad beam of satisfaction, interrupted. ‘‘ How 
very kind of her,’ she said. “I shall be so 
glad to have Nell go. Poor child, she’ll be glad, 
too! Won’t you, dear?” 

“No, Mamma,” said Nell, promptly, but 
quietly. ‘I don’t care to visit no Hill.’ I 
know her very slightly.” 

“Why don’t you say frankly, Nell,” said 
Fanny, ‘with # vexed little laugh, “‘that your 
liking is as slight as your acquajntancé? I 
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effort, Bee up to Mrs. Perrin’s, 
who wap ay Knitting, the picture of 
placidity. Nell gab ‘apart, Every now and then 
*¢don’t let us discuss it !’’ “ Mr. Morris appealed to her, trying to draw her 
*« You know, Mr. Morris,’ continued Fanny, ;-into the conversation ; but though she answered, 
speaking to him, but not looking at him, (Nell ; it was always with some polite commonplace. 
had noticed. that she seemed to avoid meeting ; After a while, she rose, and went to the piano, 
his eyes), ‘‘ Nell is like the laws of the Medes and sat. there,’ playing stray chords and plain- 
and. Persians, unchangeable. If she were to } tive low music. 
die for it, to-night, shewould be faithful to her ; Suddenly she became conscious of Mr. Morris 
likes and dishikes, For my part, I can’t: imagine : standing behind her; and turning, she found 
why, because you like a person, to-day, you } that her mother had slipped out of the room, in 
must necessarily like him, to-morrow! .. Do you?” 





. never could understand your prejudice against 
Emily Hill.” 


‘‘ Well, then,”’, said . Nell, good:temporediy, 








said she, appealing plaintively to them all. 

Every one laughed, with the exception of Tom, 
who alone did not seem to be amused at Fanny’s 
naive and novel complaint, 

After dinner, Nell had to go tothe housekeeper’s 
room, to give her orders for the next day, for 
Mrs. Frye had the rheumatism,, Nell was 
detained for some time. As she walked back 
along the passage way, she heard voices. 
Unconsciously she paused, to listen where the 
voices came from. She heard Jack Morris 
speaking slowly and sternly. 

‘< It’s a contemptible position,” he said, “and 
I insist upon your putting an end to it.” 

For the moment, Nell was stunned. Then, 
collecting all her faculties, she walked quickly 
on, and came upon Fanny and. Mr. 
standing in the dimly lighted hall! 

As they saw her, Jack started, and Fanny 
murmured, confusedly, as she passed them: 


Morris, 





“T’ve been telling Mr. Morris all the gossip 
from town.”’ 

«Yes ?”’ said Nell, coldly. 
interesting 


her noiseless. way. Nell would have liked to 
leave, too; but she remembered that she was in 
her own house. The determination to do her duty, 
no matter how distasteful, was so evident in her 
face, that Jack almost laughed, in spite of himself. 

‘Don’t let me. interrupt you,”’. he said, 
politely. ‘Can’t I induce you to sing for me?” 

‘*No,” she said, coldly, ‘I’m out of tune, 


, } to-night.” 


‘With the world, or the people in it?” 

“With neither,” she replied, quickly, her 
eyes flashing. ‘‘ With myself.’ 

«So am I,” he said, gravely. As he spoke, 
their eyes met. Nell, in spite of herself, felt her 
scornful, contemptuous feelings melting away, as 
she looked up into his honest, manly face. 

‘* Have you so soon forgotten what I asked 
you, this afternoon? Won’t you believe in me?” 
he said, earnestly. 

Nell made a final effort to be the Nell of ten 
minutes before. She rose from the piano. 

* What!’ she said, with an unsuccessful 
attempt at a laugh. ‘Believe in your pretty 


“ How ‘extremely , ee speeches, about a pleasant afternoon? 
p? 
‘ 3 


Why, certainly Ido! But I must go. Mamma 


She went on to the library, where-she found { may want something. You will amuse yourself, 


Tom strumming on the window-pane, and gazing 
out into the darkness. Her heart was like a 


won't you? .Good-night.”’ 
As she spoke, he extended his hand, but she 


lump of lead. She could not-understand herself. ; either would not, or did not see it, and walked 


Was it possible that she ‘cared for this: man, 


she looked at Tom’s unconscious back, and ; 
thought of the manly, unselfish love he had ; 
given Fanny; and she felt that she almost. hated } 
the girl, Just then the dooropened, and Fanny 
entered, and behind her, Mr. Morris. 

“Ts that you, Fanny?” said Tom, turning 
around, his boyish face all aglow. 

. ; 

my cigar ?”’ 

Fanny hesitated, looking from Nell’s cold face } 
to Jack Morris. ‘Yes, I will, Tom,’’ she stam- 
mered, at last, and followed him out of the room. 


Jack Morris stood for a moment, thinking | 


; towards the door. 
whom she had known such’a short'time? Then urged her to turn. 


; Morris. 
; nation. 
‘ alone with Nell. 
‘ girl. 


Then, some sudden impulse 
He was standing where she 
> had left him, looking after her, with what in 
‘ his face? As she thought of it, her heart beat 
: faster. Could he care for her? - What did it all 
mean ? 

That night, she cried. herself to sleep. 

For a week things went on, in very much the 


‘Won't you } same way. Fanny and Tom indulged in pro- 
come and look at my den, and see me smoke? 


longed téte-a-tétes, varied by Fanny and Mr. 
Neither of-them volunteered any expla- 
Famny seemed to avoid ever being left 
As for Nell, she was a changed 
Her high spirits had vanished: Not that 


‘she ever looked sad. But her manner was 


earnestly; and then, rousing himself with an } strangely different. She discharged her duties 
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-as hostess, mindful of the most minute details 
regarding the comforts of her guests, and then 
left them to their own devices. 

She had given up all doubts now. She knew 
that she loved Jack Morris—loved. him so that it 
was absolute suffering to her, to see him with 
Fanny. 

At the table, one evening, Jack looked up, 
and announced that he must leave them, the 
following day. 

The announcement had a peculiar effect upon 
them all. Nellie grew a shade paler, if possible, 
Tom heard a sigh; could. it be of relief? Fanny 
looked half-frightened. Mrs. Perrin was- the 
only one,;.who seemed to feel any regret, .She 
broke into the awkward silence, and told Jack, in 
her gentle, motherly voice, “ow sorry. she was 
to let. him go, that she had come to think of him 
like a boy of her own.’’ Jack tried to answer, 
But his yoice was husky, and then failed com- 
pletely ; and he took refuge in a glass of water. 

As they rose from the table, to go into the 
library, Nell lingered behind. Jack turned, 
and saw that she was standing, half-supporting 
herself against the old staircase. She looked so 
pale and wan, that he thought she was fainting ; 
and sprang quickly to her side. 

“What is it—darling—are you ill?” he cried, 
impetuously. 

Nell recovered immediately. ‘Nothing, Mr. 
Morris,” she said. ‘I’m afraid the room whs 
too warm. Don’t let me detain you,” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, stiffly, ‘but I 
thought you might need assistance.’’ And with 
a formal bow, he left her. 

After a few minutes, Nell went into,the sala 
and found that the usual order of things was 
undisturbed ; Mrs. Perrin and Jack were by the 
fire, Tom and Fanny absent, in the.‘‘ Den.’’ 

‘Nell, dear,” said Mrs. Perrin, in her gentle, 
. Unsuspicious way, ‘‘Tom and Fanny seem to 
have some awful conspiracy on foot. I heard 
her say to him, ‘I can stand it no longer, I must 
tell you all.’ What can it be?’ The spice of 
curiosity in her nature coming to the surface. 
“Why don’t—don’t Jack and you put your héads 
together, and find out ?”’ 

Jack looked very undomfortable. Nell’s face 
blazed, and then became startlingly pale. She 
rose, and took refuge at the piano. Directly, she 
heard Mrs. Perrin’s ‘ good-night,” and could see, 
even without turning, (for all her senses seemed 
to be strangely acute), Jack.kiss her mother's 
hand. Then she heard quick, uneven footsteps ; 
and he was. at her side. - There was something 
determined, almost desperate, in his manner, 
different from his usual calm. 





«You will sing, once more, to me—for the last 
time,’’ said he. 

Yes,” she said, simply, without looking at 
him. ‘Whatshall Ising?’ He made no reply. 
She began the first thing she thought of, which 
happened to be ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” She 
sang as she never Itad sung before, with an 
expression painful in its intensity. At first, she 
forgot herself—forgot Jack; but when, for the 
last time, she came to 

“It may be for years— 
And it may be forever,” 
the whole thing rushed over her, and her: voice 
faltered, then failed ,completely, and she burst 
into tears. 

Instantly Jack’s arms were around her, and 
he was pressing passionate kisses on her face. 

** My darling! you love me,”’ he whispered; 
‘*look up, and tell me it is so.” 

Nell looked up. There was no need for words. 
He was looking at her, fixedly, despairingly, as 
a man would, who saw the thing he loved best in 
the world, vanishing from his sight forever. 

«Great God!” he cried, ‘Do you know, that 
I have no right to look at you, or even to speak 
to you? I’m bound, hand and foot, to another 
woman.” Nell started. ‘It’s by a chain, that 
a word could break. Shall I speak it? Say. 
My honor is in your hands.”’ 

Nell looked at him bravely. 
said, ‘‘is your word given ?”’ 

* Yes,”’ he said, his voice husky. 

“Then,” she answered, ‘keep it. 
to-night, we must part—forever.”’ 

She burst into an agony of tears, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. Ah! what was 
she giving up? She knew it all—the long, long, 
hopeless years—and she did not hesitate—but it 
was breaking her heart. 

Jack stood, his face drawn, as if in physical 
suffering. He seemed to have grown years 
older, in the last five minutes. 

Neither of them will ever forget that evening. 

Even now, ‘sometimes, Nell’ hears the fire 
crackle, and sees that old room, with its crimson 
draperies, and’ its gleaming brasses; and she 
shivers, as she recalls her wretchedness ! 

But footsteps sound along the corridor. 


‘“¢ Jack,’’ she 


After 


She 


‘must make her escape. One last farewell. 


“«Good-night, my Nell,” says Jack. ‘For you 
are mine,” he adds, almost desperately. 

‘¢ Yes, yours, Jack, in soul at least, no matter 
what happens,” she says, steadfastly. 

Safe in her own room, she looks at her flushed 
and agitated face. But, with all- her misery, 
comes' one reflection, Jack loves her, yes, loves’ 
her. Nothing can ever deprive her of that. As 
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she lies awake, for howrs it seems to her, she 
hears voices rising and falling down stairs. «It 
éan’t be possible that Fanny is down stairs yet,” 
she thinks, at last. Just then, there comes a 
tap at her door, and Fanny’s voiee whispers, 
“ May E come in?” 

Is it the moonlight, that Streams into the room ? 
Or what makes Fanny look so odd? The girl 
Gomes straight to Nell’s bedside, and falls on her 
knees. Nellsits up. Is she d¥eéming? 

‘What is it, Fanny?” she asks. ‘“ Are you 
ill eo 

“Don’t, Nell,” Fanny says, with. smothered 
sobs, ‘don’t be good to me. You will despise 
me, when you know all. But I’ve tried to do 
tight, at last. Do you know,” she said, suddenly, 
‘that, until to-night, I’ve been engaged to Jack 
Morris? Don’t say a word, till I’ve told you 
’ everything.” 

Nell listens, as Fanny tells her, how, when 
Jack Morris first came home from Europe, she 
fell in love with him, or she thought she did. 

‘‘He was always very polite, and all that,” 
Bhe says. ‘You know his way; Nell. But he 
hever thought 6f me, for a second, as & grown-up 
- girl—a woman. His indifference piqued me,” 
_ here the babyish faeé began to look like itself 
again, ‘“and I made up my mind to marry him. 
So, what do you think I did?” here an agony of 
shame came over her, and she buried her face on 
Nell’s shoulder, as if shrinking from sight. 

‘Go on, Fanny, dear,” said Nell, encoutag- 
ingly, trying to soothe het; for the girl’s whole 
frame was trembling with sobs. : 

“Tt was at the Beech’s party,” Fanny said. 
“Emily Hill thought of it—and said it would be 
éuch a capital joke on the chivalrous Jack Morris. 
Bhe said I didn’t dare to; and, Nell, bélieve me, 
I didn’t realize what I was doing. Emily went 
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oub into the conservatory, and saw Jack sitting 
on the jittle seat, behind those tall palms. You 
know the rock in front: Well, we went out there, 
Emily and 1; atid then I pretended to cry; and 
told Emily how awfully in love I was with Jack; 
that I was afraid that he didn’t care for me; and 
all that; and then I pretended to see Jack for 
the first time; and, Nell, then I really-did cry, I 
was so ashamed of myself. Emily went away, 
and we were left alone. Jack took my hand. 
Nell, I never will forget how good he was to me. 
He told me that he couldn't help overhearing, 
and that if I thought I cared for him—aend then 
we were engaged. 

‘Ever since,” with a great sob, “I’ve been 
trying to get courage enough to tell him. To- 
night, I told Tom all.” Fanny seemed to forget 
herself hére, and a tender little look came over 
her face. ‘‘ And Tom was so good to me. But, 
oh, Nell, will he ever love me, in the dame way, 
again? He made me go to Jack, and tell him 
all. And now comes the splendid part of Jack’s 
conduct, Nell. Do you know, that he knew 
everything? for Emily Hill told him; and he 
was never going to let me know. I never can 
forget it. Nell, Nell! What must you all think 
ofme? Jack—” : 

Nell took the poor, Weak, little thing; in her arms. 

‘‘ Hush, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ you’ ve-done all you 
can now. You did not realize what you were 
doing.”” And she looked down at the weak, 
pretty face, and hushed her; as she would a sor- 
towful child.” 

‘Will you forgive me, Nell—for Tom’s sake ?”’ 
whispered Fanny, creeping closer, at last. * 

**No, dear—for your ewn,’’ said Nell, as she 
gave her a long, long kiss. 

No more need be said. But Jack did not go 
the following morning. 
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BY ALEXANDER Ai 


Wuere blvoms the marsh-mallow, 
In waste field, or fallow, 
Or meadow with iris so gay. 
In lanes dew-bespangled, 
By fences all tangled 
With vines and wild roses—we stray. 





Where ferns in dense masses, 
And thistles, tall grasses, 
And blackberry vines white as snow. 

Where green willows quiver, 
And white poplars shiver, 
And fresh, woody scents comie and go. 
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Where red-throated thrushes 
Are heard in the bushes, 
And cat-birds that chatter and scold. 
The swift swallow dashes, 
The marsh blackbird flashes, 
The oriole blazes in gold. 





Great heads of red clover, 

Droop drowsily over, 
In pastures that lie by the way. 

The daisy, dear fellow, 

And buttercups yellow— 

Oh! wild, tangled lanes where we stray. 





MY EARLY MARRIED TRIALS. 


BY MARGARET SUTHERLAND.’ 


Harry had lived with his married sister, 
Maria, for nearly three years before his marriage ; 
and he thought her & paragon of perfection, es- 
pecially as a housekeeper. I shall never forget 
the first time I took tea at her house. I found 
that Harry had not at all exaggerated the excel- 
leace of her cooking. He told me, as we walked 
home, that he hadn’t had such a supper since he 
left her; and, alas! I felt that it was but too true. 

From that day out, as a loving wife, I gave my 
whole energies to the “art and mystery of éook- 
ing.” I spent all my savings on cook-books, 
from Miss Leslie’s down. I even went so far as 
to invest five dollars for a ‘“ Francatelli.” At 
last I thought I was competent to make a custard 
pie, one of Harry’s favorite dishes. I selected 
this as the ‘safest thing to begin on. A little 
cream, @ pinch of'soda, another of salt, and some 
flour; anyone could do that, said Ito myself. To 
my surprise, I found it'no tasy matter to get the 
crust safely established in a pie-tin; but I suc- 
ceeded at length; and having poured in the cus- 
tard, placed it in the oven. I had just done so, 
when f heard a knock at the door, and on open- 
ing it, found my sister-in-law! She had come 
out fora little shopping, and thought she would 
call ina while. T'felt’ cold chills running over 
me. What if she should stay to dinner? 

When I thought’ of my pie, I went out to look 
at it. What could be the matter? ‘There was no 
sign of custard visible, but instead, there was a 
thin, brown crust over the top. 

In my astonishment, I exclaimed aloud, and 
Maria stepped out of the dining-room to see what 
was the matter. I wished that she had not been 
so kind, but I asked her what made the pie look 
so. She told me I hai made the crust too rich 
and too soft, and it had come to the top. I felt 
dreadfully mortified, but there was no help for 
it. Then she told me a lot about pie-making, 
and I ought to have been obliged to her. 

After the pie subject was disposed of, I mus- 
tered up courage to ask her how to make butter. 
Harry had bought a cow a few days before, and 
Thad promised to ask Maria for all the informa- 
tion I needed. 

I must say that Maria looked at me as'if I were 
a natural curiosity. ‘Don’t you know how to 
make butter ?”’ she said. 

No,” I answered. 








‘“‘ What in the world did Harry: buy a cow for, 
then ?”” was her next question. 

“He said I could not learn to make butter 
unless we had a cow,” I answered. Maria’ then 
very kindly gave me full and explicit directions 
about the management of the milk, from the 
time it entered the house, till, as butter, it 
reached the table. 

I carefully noted down the exact quantity of 
salt to be used ; half an ounce for each pound of 
butter. By the time the butter discussion wag 
finished, it was so near noon, that Maria said she 
believed she’d stay till after dinner. 

I expressed my gratitude, and went about 
preparing dinner with a little more trepidation 
than usual. I wish that I had never read that 
string beans were improved by putting a tiny 
bit of soda in the water while they were cooking, 
or that a large spoonful of salt should be added 
to the water in which potatoes weré to be boiled. 

I don’t know how I made such a mistake, but 
I did—I am sure of it, or those potatoes would 
never have had such a peculiar taste, and the 
water wouldn’t have looked as it did—I put a 
large spoonful of soda in the potato water, and 
added a tiny bit of salt to the beans. Oh, dear! 
Everything went wrong that day. Those potatoes, 
how they did taste! The baker’s bread was 
dryer, and the butter a little stronger, than usual. 

When I went into the kitchen for my unfor- 
tunate custard pie, I left the door ajar, and I 
was sure my name was mentioned, more than 
once, during my absence. 

I didn’t mind much, but I thought that I 
would ask Harry what they were talking 
about, as soon as I had a chance. Of course, he 
would tell me. I didn’t see him till he came to 
tea, and then I asked, the first thing, what 
Maria had said about me at dinner time; and 
he wouldn’t tell me. 

I think that he only meant to teaze me, but I 
got provoked—so did he, for that matter—and 
Harry and I had our first quarrel. It was too 
dreadful. Harry went out directly after tea, 
and didn’t come back till nine o’clock. 

I liked Maria less than ever after that, for she 
was the cause of the first quarrel between Harry 
and me; though a prejudiced observer might have 
said that I, or my curiosity, had ag. much to do 
with it as Maria’s remarks, 
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Tn fact, Harry hinted as much when we talked 
it over afterwards, but, alas! he considers Maria 
a perfect model. 

I hardly like to tell my Labeitedon' in the butter 
department, for I made such @ mistake the first 
time we churned. I don’t know what made me so 
stupid, but the awful fact remains, that instead of 
putting half an ounce of salt to each pound of 
butter, I added half a pound’ of salt to each of the 
four pounds of butter. In blissful ignorance I 
made it into pretty little pats, and when I set 
the table for tea, that night, I put on some of my 
butter, as I proudly told Harry. 

He tasted it first, looked at me for an instant, 
then took a drink of hot tea. 

“That butter !’’ he exelained. 
you done to it?” 

“Just what maeroas tald: me to do,’’ was my 
reply. 

I tasted it. ° It makes me thirsty now, to think 
how salt it was. 

I put my butter away, in anything but @n en- 
viable frame of mind. I have laughed about it a 
good’ many times since, but I didn’t laugh that 
night. 

I tried apple pies next. I determined to be 
very particular about the use of soda. I thought 
Maria had told me, during the pie discussion, 
’ that a heaping teaspoonful of soda was the proper 
allowance for one pie. It is needless to say that 
I was mistaken. 

I only intended to make two pies, so I carefully 
measured two teaspoonfuls of soda, put it into 
the cream for the pie-crust, and proceeded, quite 
satisfied. 

I thought those pies looked a little queer, the 
first time I looked into the oven: they looked as 
if just. coming down with an attack.of jaundice. 
The next time I looked at them, I decided they 
had a very severe attack. In fact, I can think 
of nothing yellow enough to compare those pies 
to, and when)I took them out of the oven, I don’t 
know. whether they..ought’ to have been called 
yellow, or brown, or green. I shave hated pies 
ever since. ; 

Then I tried brown bread, but; when it came 
out of the oven, it looked very much like under- 
done clay mud, Maria had told me not ta. have 


“What have 





too hot a fire, and in my efforts to obey her I got 
the oven so cool that it hardly baked at all. 

When Harry came home,.that night, and said 
that he was going to Nebraska, I felt so discour- 
aged about, my housekeeping trials, that I said 
I was glad of it. I supposed, of course, that he 
was going to take me with him; ,but no, he 
couldn’t afford it, -he said: he was only going on 
business. His brother Amos had been dabbling 
in land speculations out there, aud there was 
some trouble; he wasn’t well enough to go him- 
self, so. Harry was going in his place. 

The. worst was to come. Harry had accepted 
the invitation his brother ‘had; kindly given for 
me to go, and spend; the three weeks of his 
absence with Maria and, him. . ~,! 

“What could Ido?” Harry asked, ruefully, 
when, in energetic language, J, stated my dis- 
approval of this pien. . ‘‘ You’ could not stay 
here alone.” 

Feeling the truth, of ‘this . last seman, I 
became, in a measure, ‘resigned to the situation, 
and at the appointed time meekly went to my 
brother-in-law’s house. I am net gerry, now that 
I did, for I learned quamtities:of things, foremost 
among.them, how to,@iake.good, bread. 

I also found that,yeast cakes wore dissolved in 
warm water before being used. I had, in my 
fruitless endeavors to make brown bread, simply 
broken them up a little, and added them in that 
state. 

I did - not tell Maria, of. that. triumph of 
intellect, and I really sheuld: nat like to have her 
read this. I do not think,sbowever, there is 
much danger; for she has» very little time to 
read, this fall. She is making a new rag carpet 
for her dining-roog,;and has begun another 
quilt, (to exhibit at. the County Fair next year,) 
in which the blocks are about half the size of 
those in the one for which she obtained the First 
Prize, last year. 

I have learned a good.dgal during this visit, 
hateful to me as it; seemed at first. I have 
learned things I ought to have known, before 
I accepted Harry, and: agreed; to become his 
wife. And I hope, in consequenee, that I have 
done, forever more, with My Eaniy. MarRiep 
TRIALS, : 
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BY ROSE GERANIUM, 


A Bapy on the mother’s knee, 
A child at play, 
A man, with pulses bounding free, 
A voiceless clay. ; 


And Life hath passed heyond the west, 
The weary tread - 

Goes out to boundless fields of rest, 
Oh, blessed dead ! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 231, 


CHAPTER IX. 

Barnany urged his boat out upon the water 
with slow and reluctant: hands, after he parted 
from Myra and her little charge. Indeed, he 
rested for some time upon his oars, watching the 
road she had taken long after her figure had 
become invisible. Then, with a heavy sigh, and 
a dash of one hand across his eyes, as if angry 
with them for losing sight of her, he fell to work 
and urged the little boat homeward with long, 
vigorous strokes of the oars that relieved his 
heart by a fierce strain upon the body. 

The gray of dawn was just appearing in the 
west, when the lad swept cautiously into the inlet 
on which his father’s house stood, quiet and still as 
a bird’s’ nest before day break. All this bore a 
hopeful appearance to Barnaby, who scarcely gave 
a ripple to the water as he came in, and cable in 


hand, leaped ashore close by a clump of weather- 
beaten fir trees that were crowded, like a quarrel- 


some family, close down to the water. Around 
the trunk of the nearest fir, Barnaby was about 
‘to fasten his cable, when a man" stepped out 
from the shadows behind the group, and touched 
him gently on the shoulder. Barnaby turned, 
and the man Pxime stood before him, smiling 
graciously. 

“Out bytimes,” he said, with that air of 


patronage that made his presence remarkable } 
anywhere. ‘Good lad, good’ lad! TI hope the | 





Barnaby had been a mirror, and could reflect 
his pompous elegarice. ; 

‘¢That’s neither here nor there,”’ he said, with 
a gracious wave of the hand. ‘It’s the privi- 
lege of gentlemen to know everything; but you 
see that the best of us may fall a little short of 
it. Now I can’t quite make out how you could 
have caught fish without tackle.” 

“Tackle !” repeated Barnabf; casting a forlorn 
look at his boat, which was empty as a last year’s 
bird’s nest. ‘Tackle. Oh! you mean pole and 
line. Why you won’t believe me, but them fish 
got so eager, that they just jerked the hull—” 

“« Apparatus,” said Prime, gently helping the 
lad to a word. 

“Yes, apperatuser; thank you sir. 
just did that—pole, line and hook.” 

“« And the pot of bait ?”’ questioned Prime, with 
a gleam in his eyes that Barnaby did not like. 

‘“No, not that. I got so” fierce about the 
apperatuser, that I flung the bait after it,’ 
answered Barnaby, making a desperate dash out 
of his entanglement. 

«And the white bait that were so abundant, 
that they insisted on being caught—surely you 
were not mad enough to fling them away too.” 

‘« But I was,” answered the lad, now burning 
with defiance. ‘‘ Cleaned the whole concern out.” 

Mr. Prime patted the boy gently on the 
shoulder. ‘That will do,” he said. ‘I under- 


They 


respectable old man in yonder understands the } stand it all, and like you the better for standing 


value of a son who gets out of his bed so 
but where have you been ?”’ 

“Fishing,” answered Barnaby, standing, 
unevenly, first: on “orie’ foot, then on the other, 
and tugging at his Waist-band, as if determined 
to lift himsétf” “gut of that courteous man’s 
society. ‘« Fishing,” he added, finding the pro- 
cess ineffectual, and bracing up his courage to a 
rank falsehood ; ‘‘ white bait swarming just now 
—fighting each other, to get at the hook.” 

“White bait? Oh, yes! but I never heard 
that they were caught in the night.” 

‘That's ’cause you aint in the business; gents 
isn’t expected to know.” 

Prime took a step back, swelled his chest out, 
and gave a touch to his soiled necktie, as if 


early ; } 





by our girl, when she thought herself in trouble. 
It was like a brave young seaman that’s bound to 
be a captain on the high seas yet.” : 

Barnaby felt his own bosom swellifig alittle, and 
his honest face grew crimson undef this grand idea. 

‘“‘Oh, that’s all nonsense!’ he said, again 
standing uneasily on his feet. ‘‘I haven’t stood 
by nobody, and a small fishing-smack is the 
most I look forward to. Anyway, I don’t know 
what yer mean generally.” 

“Mean, my lad? Why, of course, I mean to 
thank you for taking care of that girl, who might 
have done some harm to herself and the little 
one, if you hadn’t given her a lift in your boat. 
It is sad to think what a temper she has; it 


might lead her astray, you know.” 
(808) 
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‘No, Mr. Prime. 
—not a thing.” 

‘Ah! there comes a generous heart upper- 
most,”’ answered Prime, throwing one arm over 
the lad’s shoulder. 

Barnaby twisted himself from under the 
caressing embrace, protesting : 

‘* Not a bit, not abit. I haven’t got no heart 
to speak on.”’ 

‘Not when you took our Myra in, carried the 
little. one down to the boat, wrapped her up 
warm and comfortable? Not, when you rowed 
for dear life to a safe place on the coast, where 
she could hide herself till a boat, or tug came 
along? Not when you gave her money? Don’t 
blush. Don’t say no. You, did it, my generous 
lad. You did it, and for that I honor you. 
Why, it shall be my pleasure to pay it back, a 
thousand-fold some day, when we build a palace 
—a little palace, I assure you—where the old 
mansion was, and open up a new style of living. 
Then, if a certain fine fellow should come to me, 
and say, ‘Mr. Prime, I know that you are a 
gentleman of birth and family—a landholder in 
the island, and all that—and I am only a horn 
fisherman; but still I love that bright and 


I don’t pertend to nothing 


beautiful girl of yours—for she is beautiful.’ 


Now. don’t you think so, Barnabas?” 

“Think so? rather!’’ exclaimed Barnabas, 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, ‘I 
should like to see the. fellow, that dared, to say 
she wasn’ t.’’ 

«Entirely so,”’ continued Prime. ‘‘ Well, if a 
certain person should come to mein that way, do 
you think I should not remember this night, when 
you were the only friend my girl dared to trust, at 
atime when the whole island was in a state of mad- 
ness about lost children, and she.might have been 
taken up before I could have come to save her? 
No, my lad, never! Henry Prime is made of bet- 
ter stuff than that, He will be far more llkely to 
say, ‘ Here, my. fine, fellow, is money for a ship ; 
go and select the. finest vessel that can be got. 
Officer her yourself, select, your own crew, go in as 
commandeg, and take that girl out on a bridal 
cruise up.the Mediteranean, if you like.’ ”’ 

‘«Where’s that?’ questioned Barnaby, in a 
low, awestruck voice, ‘‘ Where’s that ?”’ 

“The loveliest sea in the world; blue as the 
sky, with shores that are brant up with 
flowers.” 

“‘She loves. flowers,” whispered Barnaby in 
the depths of his heart. 

“‘With cities, and castles, and palaces on its 
banks, to be hired for nothing, and orange 
orchards that a couple just married might sit 
under, arid he peel oranges for her all day long.” 





Barnaby drew a deep breath, and crept close 
to the man, like a bird under the charm of a ser- 
pent, and waited, open mouthed, while he 
went on: 

“This is the sort of thing I was planning for 
my girl, as I came along from the gate-house. 
Says I, ‘If that fine young fellow saves her 
from running about the country in the mad way 
she is capable of, this shall be his reward. All 
I want to know is that the beautiful creature is 
safe. Let him eonvince me, of that, and his 
fortune. is made.’ It was for this I came. It 
wags for this, I waited undex, the fir trees—but | 
must be sure that you have left her in a safe 
place. ” 

Here Mr. Prime leaned condnet the fir ‘ree, 
and. took out his, handkerchief, quite overcome 
with his own eloquence. 

‘*Ts she safe? have pity on a father’s feelings 
and tell me) that,’ he cried out, removing the 
handkerchief from his eyes with a sudden 
flourish. ; 

‘Qh, Mr. Prime,.she’s, safe enough—” 

Here Barnaby broke off,. conscious that his 
words led to a betrayal of Myra’s trust. 

‘‘But where? remember, I Lave two children 
astray.” 

Barnaby was silent. 

‘The officers. of the law are out in search of 
her,”’ 

‘‘No!” 

‘«Scouring the coast, IfI fajl to find her be- 
fore they dof she may be, cast into prison for 
kidnapping.”’ 

Barnaby turned deadly pale. 
and went on, 

“T only want to make her understand that it 
is a loving father that wants to bring her home 
to a mother brimming over with tenderness, who 
will receive her with open, arms.”’ 

A look of incredulity came into the lad’s pale 
face. : 

‘Or if she will go, it must not be without a 
father’s blessing,”’ 

Here Prime took out his handkerchief again. 

‘His blessing and a solemn warning against 
the danger she is in. You cannot know how 
careful we have been to keep. her out of harm’s 
way, but who will take care of her now ?”’ 

Here a sob. broke from behind the handkerchief 
that went to Barnaby’s heart. 

‘“<Tf you wish well for the girl—”’ 

“As ifI didn’t!” - 

“Tf you don’t want some handsome young 
swell from some of the watering places to pick 
her up by the wayside, and carry her off—therés 
plenty of ’em that would be glad of the chance—” 


Prime saw it, 
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Barnaby’s fist--doubled, fiercely, and his face 
burned. 

“If you don’t want this to happen, tell me 
where the girl is.”’ 

Barnaby was greatly troubled; his lips trem- 
bled, his eyes were full of irresolution, He cast 
suspicious glances at his tempter, but did not 


“Or,” said Prime, noting these changes, “it 
you have promised not to do that, let us get into 


the boat, and take me along the coast to the’ 


place where you left her.” 

A singular gleam of light came into Barnaby’s 
eyes. He looked at thesky. The faintest possi- 
ble rose tinge was melting into the soft gray of 
the east. He looked toward the house; all was 
quiet there. There was danger in it if he left 
that man to follow the clue he had secured. A 
awift horse, urged in the right direction, would: be 
sure to overtake Myra. That pursuit must be 
prevented at any cost of time or trouble. 

Wait till I have warned father,’’ he said, 
“then we will put off. I never promised not to 
take any one in my boat. . Wait till I rouse the 
old man,” ; 

Prime fell back against the fir tree, and laughed 
quietly, while the lad went to the house and re. 
turned again, looking animated and resolute. 

No preparation was necessary. Prime stepped 
into the boat, and seated himself with a soft, 
crafty smile creeping about his mouth. Barnaby 
followed, fastened his oars in the rowels, and 
began cleaving the water vigorously as if he had 
not been hard at work all night. For atime he 
went straight out to sea, then turned, and took 
his course more leisurely along the coast. Prime 
had watched this manceuvre with some disfrust 
at first, but when the boat changed her course, he 
seemed more at ease, and sat with half-closed eyes 
fegarding the lad with soft, cat-like satisfaction. 

“You hada long pull overnight,” he observed, 
as point after point along the coast appeared and 
vanished under the slow pull of Barnaby’s oar. 

‘Rather,’ answered the lad; ‘‘that’s why 
we have to take things a little easy now. One 
pair of oars can’t be ’spected to do everything.” 

“Oh, take: your time! this slow, easy motion 
is really delicious. It’s pleasanter here than 
anywhere else till the Southampton boat comes 


in sight. Then we must be ready for a strong 


pull.” 
Barnaby made no reply; he had been keenly 3 











reached that point, which was evidently the 
object of his companion, it would be to intercept 
her, probably on the wharf, and by his own act 
he would have drawn her into the power she 
most dreaded. How could he form excuses for 
delay? The man who sat regarding him with 
such cat-like vigilance was strorig and powerful ; 
at a hand-to-hand contest he was sure to prevail. 
The oars once in his hands, and the poor lad was. 
powerless. The sun was now warm upon the 
water, and the sluggish motion of the boat seemed 
to overpower Prime witha sleepy sensation. Just 
as he came in sight of the little port, he took out 
a watch that had been newly gilded and bur- 
nished, drew a deep breath, and slid down into 
the bottom of the boat, using the seat for a 
pillow. Drawing his hat down to shade his 
eyes, he murmured : 

‘Take it easy, my lad. We have a good hour 
before the boat. comes in. Our bird, wherever 
she is, will not come out from hiding till then, 
and the sight of us on the wharf will only 
frighten her away, though we are only here for 
her good.” 

‘“‘IT shouldn’t wonder,” muttered Barnaby, 
who, by this time, had got back all his old 
distrust of the man, and felt like an enforced 
kidnapper. | 

“Keep clear of the harbor till’ you see the 
boat heave in sight; then we will creep in, and 
save the dear child, in spite of herself.”’ 

This man had calculated his chances closely. 
A wistful look in Barnaby’s eyes, as he passed 
the point where Myra had been landed in the 
night, satisfied him that she was within easy 
walking distance of the little port they were 
nearing, and that she would take the boat for 
Southampton there, unless frightened off by his 
premature appearance, 

Always. ready for opportunities of = self- 
indulgence, he composed himself for an hour's 
sleep, and lay in the sunshine, with his face 
partly shaded, enjoying the gentle motion of the 
boat, as it drifted lazily outside the little harbor, 
all the more because the night had been one of: 
unusual fatigue to. him, 

Barnaby sat with the motionless oars: im 
his hands, feeling like a criminal seized and 
bound. He looked toward the little town, where- 
he was expected to complete his enforced work. 
as a detective, at the sleeping man, and the’far 
off sea. Should he dip his oars softly in the 


watching the man, and saw in his countenance } tide that was rippling around him in bright 
8 look of crafty satisfaction that warned him of} dashes of silver, and head away from. the-shore? 


danger. By this time, he reflected, Myra must} No, the accelerated motion would arouse the man 


be nearing the little port at which the boat} from his light slumbers, and the effort would be: 


Vou. 


would put in, on its ye from Ventnor; if he? useless. What could he do? 
LXXVII.— 
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Barnaby lifted his eyes. Through the soft 
opaline distance, he saw the Southampton boat. 
In less than half an hour she would be in, and 
Myra hopelessly entrapped. The boy gripped 
hard upon his oars, and ground his teeth, in an 
‘agony of futile passion. Then a wild light shot 
into his eyes. He started up, laid one of the 
oars across the boat, and ‘leaping in the air, came 
down upon it, with a crash that brought Prime 
to his feet, with an -oath on his lips. He saw 
the boy looking vaguely about as if frightened, 
a broken oar floating away from the boat, and 
another which the tide had just drawn from its 
rowlock, quite out of reach. 

“Thunder and lightning, what’s the matter ?’’ 
he stormed, reeling to and fro under a sudden 
plunge of the boat. 

«That comes of a fellow sleeping on his post,’’ 
said Barnaby, turning his back on the angry 
man, and rubbing his hands together in an 
ecstacy of delight; “‘but you seemed to enjoy it 
so, how could one help dropping in?’ 

“Dropping in! but how are we to get ashore?” 

“Can’t tell, without you can swim,” said 
Barnaby, innocent as a lamb. 

“Swim! Oh! that opens the way; leap in, 
and bring back the oars.” ‘ 

«But I can’t swim,” said Barnaby. 
go down like a stone.” 

“You can’t swim? 
stormed the wrathful man. 

“We don’t swim after fish.” 

“Oh! no,” rejoined Prime, full of wrathful 
scorn. ‘You only catch them without hook, 
line or bait, as you did last night. I under- 
stood you then, and I understand you now. 
Leap into the water, and bring back those oars.”’ 

*«Couldn’t think on it.” 

«But you shall, or I'll throw you after them, 
neck and heels—neck and “heels, I say.” 

Barnaby measured the distance between him- 
self and the shore, and a smile stole over his face. 

“ Well,” he said, with calm philosophy, “if I 
eouldn’t swim, it ed be murder; and if I could, 
you'd be left alone, with the tide running out, 
and nothing to fight it with but yer hat.”’ 

‘Look here, my lad, you are a scoundrel,’’ 
stormed the baffled man, shaking his clenched 
fist in Barnaby’s face. 

‘Just as I was a-thinking, only a little while 
back,” answered Barnaby; “but I’m beginning 
to feel otherwise now.” 

“There is the boat sweeping in; hail her.” 

“Can’t on no account. Lost my voice.” 

Prime turned away from that grinning face, 
with a burst of abuse, and making a trumpet of 
his hand, shouted at the top of his voice. 


“ Should 


You, a fisherman,” 
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Barnaby laughed, and stooping down, rubbed 
his hands gleefully. His enemy was shouting 
against the wind. Prime took off his hat, leaped 
up and down in the boat, and swung it furiously 
above his head. 

Some one on board the steamboat saw the 
signal, and answered to it. 

It was Prime’s turn to laugh; he seized 
Barnaby by the shoulders; and shook him till 
the little craft reeled under them. 

“You miserable scamp. 
prison.”’ : 

“What for? ’Cause I don’t know how to 
swim ?””’ questioned the lad, with his eyes fixed 
anxiously on the steamboat, which had slacked 
speed, and two or three men seemed busy about 
one of the boats on her deck. 

“What for? You—” 

The lad interrupted him. Tearing a red silk 
handkerchief from his neck, he flaunted it in the 
wind, and called out, vociferously : 

“Hurrah! Shipwreck! Lost at sea! 
help !” 

A boat came up, with two men in it. 

‘‘What’s the row? Anyone overboard ?” 

‘‘T should think so,” answéred Barnaby, twist- 
ing the red flag around his throat again. «Both 
oars gone, and one of ’em broke.’ Here’s the 
cable. Tow us ashore, and save the wreck.” 

The men caught the cable that he tossed toward 
them, swore a good-natured oath or two, when 
the absurdity of all this commotion was brought 
home to them, and pulled for the steamboat, 
which was now half way to her pier. 

Prime thanked the men elaborately—he was 
always profuse of gratitude—and mounted to the 
deck, just as the boat was warped in. There, 
taking a prominent place, he surveyed the little 
pier from end to end, motionless and vigilant as 
a great, bloated spider waiting for a fly. But as 
keen a glance, and limbs more active than his, 
had been at work. Barnaby had climbed the 
pier, wound in and out among the passengers 
that were ‘coming down it, and when one dark, 
frightened face appeared, rushed swiftly by it, 
calling out, breathlessly : 

“«Go back—go back ! 
ing for you!” 

Myra heard the words, and recognizing the 
voice, with a wild leap of the heart, shrunk out 
of the crowd. : 

All this was done so swiftly that Prime, who 
was looking only for one object, found Barnaby 
by his side when the last of the passengers came 
upon the boat. ‘ . 

‘« What does this mean ?”’ he demanded, fiercely, 
disappointed. 


I—T’ll have you in 


Help, 


That old thief is watch- 
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«* What does what miean, gov’nor?”’ 

“ The' girl isn’t here.” 

Barnaby looked innocently in his face. 

“Did you ’spect her?” 

«You scamp !”’ 

Barnaby gave a jerk -of the head that twisted 
his collar out of the irate man’s grasp, and indig- 
nantly asked what he meant by “gripping a 
feller like that.” 

«“T mean to wring your neck,.if that gir? isn’t 
found at the next landing—just that. Do you 
understand ?”’ 

While he spoke, the gang-plank was drawn in. 

“Qh, yes, I see you a-doin’ of it!’ retorted 
the boy, leaping across the space that separated 
the boat from the timbers of the wharf, where he 
stood, laughing at the baffled man, who attempted 
to follow, but drew back in dismay, from the 
widened gulf that yawned at his feet. 

Another man might have shaken his fist at the 
provoking youngstér; but Prime always sup- 
posed himself to be surrounded by admirers, and 
only waved his hand with careless dignity, as if 
brushing an insect from his path. Thus he was 
swept away from the harbor, writhing with a 
sense of ignominious defeat, but pompous withal. 

When the boat was out of sight, Barnaby 

strolled down the wharf and found Myra and the 
child, cowering in their uncomfortable hiding- 
place. 
“The old cove is off the track. Walk ahead 
with the young ’un, while I borrer a pair of oars, 
from a feller as I am friendly with, and when 
you’re out of sight of the people, I'll pick. you 
up,” he said. “Don’t stop to talk, and don’t 
seem to take notice of me; for he’ll be back here 
asking questions.’’ 


CHAPTER X. 

Myra obeyed these hasty directions at once. 
While Barnaby went in search of a pair of oars, 
she made her way quietly out of the town, and 
kept within sight of the water, for a mile or more, 
when she saw that little boat making for a rocky 
point of the land on which'she had stopped to 
rest. 

Barnaby pulled his boat in, and held her 
steadily, while she took her old place, and formed 
& nest at her feet for Dosy. 

“You see, I’ve got everything ship-shape for a 
voyage,” he said, observing that Myra glanced 
at some articles in the stern of the boat. ‘Ship 
stores, and so on. May want ’em. Who 
knows ?” 

“ But where are we going ?”’ questioned Myra, 
with a faint smile, for she was weary, and felt it 
& relief to be under his guidance again. 











‘¢ Well, first we'll just boat about, and do noth- 
ing partic’ lar, as there’s nothing to be done but 
keep out of the way till that double-breasted 
father of yours gets tired of rampaging up and 
down the coast. I s’pose he’ll be back by the 
return boat, more ravenous’n any wolf, and 
search every inch of the road between this and 
Ventnor; but it ain’t easy to walk on the water, 
and we shall be there. Only just cover up that 
beautiful hair of yours with a hat that I’ve bor- 
ried, and keep the young’un out’of sight. Why, 
he might stand here on this very pint, see us 
lying out there, fishing, and never be the wiser 
for it. So we'll just push out, and give him a 
chance, for he’s sure to come back.” 

Myra looked frightened. 

‘There, now, don’t get down-hearted. We've 
only got to lie low and watch. Put this on your 
head.”’ : 

Myra took the old hat which Barnaby held out, 
and shaking back the thick masses of her hair, 
put.it on, laughing, with instinctive coquetry, as 
she settled it on her head, lifted a little on one 
side. - 

‘“‘Them’s ’em,” said the lad, triumphantly. 
‘“‘Now, just slip this on, and you won't know 
yourself when you look down in the water.” 

Myra took the sailor’s blouse of scarlet flannel 
from his hands, and put it on over her own gar- 
ments. Dosy watched her with widening eyes 
that soon filled with tears. The change was so 
complete that it frightened her. 

** Don’t, darling, don’t be frightened,’’ said the 
girl, stooping to embrace the little creature. We 
are going on the water.’”’ 

The child turned her soft, brown eyes upon 
the sea, and gazed wistfully into the distance 
awhile, then she turned them on the girl. 

«« After mamma?” she pleaded. 

Myra’s countenance fell; these words were a 
reproach to her. 

“Yes, yes, little ’un. We'll go after your 
mommy, and take home a string of fish so long— 
great long shiners with silver scales and fins 
flapping,”’ said Barnaby. 

A glow of delight kindled under Dosy’s tears ; 
she clapped her tiny hands, joyously, and ran 
down to the edge of the water, eager to be off. 

Myra followed, siezed upon the child, and 
planting one lithe. foot on a fragment of rock, 
leaped into the boat with the spring of an ante- 
lope. 

Directly that small craft was darting through 
the silvery waters like an arrow, heading toward - 
the sea, 

“Now,” said Batnaby, resting on his oars, 
“we're far enough out of sight, and mgy as well 
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enjoy of ourselves. Hore’s tackle and bait. You 
ean throw a neat line, and that'll keep ye from 
thinking over-much.” 

Myra took the pole, and cast her line on the 
water, entering upon this method of killing time 
with animation ; for the broad expanse of water 
getting between her and the shore inspired her 
with o sense of safety, and with the quick 
* changes that come so easily over the spirit of 
youth, she forgot all danger in the delight of 
circumventing the man who had been from first 
to last her enemy. 

“Me, too,” pleaded Dosy, seizing upon Myra’s 
pole with both her dimpled hands. ‘Me, too.’’ 

Myra laughed, and would have given up her 
pole; but Barnaby called out that it would drag 
her overboard, and directly improvised a tiny 
tod out of his own tackle, with a length of twine 
at the end, t¢é which he added a bent pin that 
Myra took from her own dress, and craftily 
transferred to him. This formidable equipment 
Dosy threw into the water, with a great splash, 
pulled it out again the next minute, examined 
the pin hook demurely, as Myra had inspected 
her more useful apparatus, and began again, 
with an impetus that set the water around all in 
commotion. 

After awhile, there came a strong pull on 
Myra’s line, taking her by surprise. She gave a 
jerk that bent the pole almost double, and 
uttered a cry of delight, when a noble fish 
flashed into the air, writhing in the sunshine, 
and dropping diamonds from its pink and 
quivering fins. 

“Div it to me—div it to me?” cried Dosy, 
throwing up her hands, in an ecstacy of admira- 


tion, as the poor thing was drawn into the boat, } 


and Barnaby, placing his foot upon its silvery 
sides, tore the hook from its mouth, leaving what 
had been soft pink, a crimson wound. Dosy’s 
hands were held out eagerly, and her eyes were 
dancing with delight, till she saw the® hook, and 
the blood it had left behind. Then her pretty 
face changed, her hands dropped, her scared and 
reproachful eyes were turned 6n Barnaby, and 
with the fierceness of an angry bird, she 
attempted to push his foot aside. 

“T didn’t hurt it any more’n I could help,” 
said Barnaby, greatly discomfited. ‘I only just 
touched it with me foot, to keep it steady like.” 

Dosy did not heed him; for, as she was 
stooping down to rescue the poor fish, it gave a 
leap into the air, and she rushed, with terror, 


into Myra’s arms, and hid her face in the red } 


jacket, trembling all over. ; 


Barnaby seized upon the fish, as it came down, 
and flung it behind him. 








“There, there, it’s all gone,” he said. 

Dosy peeped from the folds of the red: jacket, 
urged out of her covert by curiosity; but ready 
to dart back again, at a moment’s notice. 

“Done?” she questioned, lifting her wonder- 
ing eyes to Myra. ‘ 

“Qh! we'll be sure to see him again, at 
dinner time,” angwered Barnaby. ‘Just wait, 
while I haul in another, and then we'll pull 
ashore.” 

Here the lad threw out his line, and fell to 
business, repulsing the little one, with awkward 
tenderness, when she insisted on helping him; 
and drawing his first captive in so stealthily, that 
she scarcely knew what cruel thing he was about 
when another shining prize was dropped down 
behind his: seat. 

“Now,” he said, cheerfully, taking an obser- 
vation of the sun, ‘‘ we'll just draw in among 
the rocks, and enjoy ourselves a bit: The young 
un wants something to eat, F'll be bound.” 

Dosy’s eyes sparkled, and Myra stooped 
down to kiss her eager, little mouth. : 

“Yes, she has had nothing since morning, 
poor thing. I had so little to give her.” 

“T thought of that,’’ answered Barnaby, 
nodding his head. ‘Besides, I haven't had a 
mouthful of breakfast—not that it matters, if the 
young un wasn’t hungry—and you.” 

Myra remembered now that she had tasted no 
food sin¢e early in the morning. She smiled, 
and said that the salt sea air always gave her an 
appetite, but she hadn’t much thought of it till 
then. 

Barnaby looked around, and his face bright- 
ened. A little way off, a pile of rocks rose 
above the surface of the water so far beyond 
tide-mark, that coarse sea-grass and a ragged old 
fir tree gave visible signs of vegetation. 

‘That's the spot,” he said. ‘We'll just run 
the boat in seaward, and camp out sociably, till 
the Southampton boat goes back again with him 
in it. Then we'll make a lively pull for the next 
landing, run in after dark, and while he’s going 
one way, you and: thé little un will be running 
contrary wise in the steamboat from Ventnor, 
and no one the wiser or the worse for it—only 
me.”’ 

The last words were uttered so mournfully, 
that the girl grew sad from that fine sympathy 
that was a part of her nature, and tears filled 
her eyes. 

“What if I have gotten you into trouble, 
Barnaby? My step-father is a hard man, though 
he seems so friendly, and if he knows that you 
have helped me off, will stop at nothing.” 

“Oh! it isn’t of him I was thinking,” 
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answered Barnaby, with a disdainful sway of the } den despair, and strode among the rocks as if, to 
head. ‘That's nothing to the: trouble of seeing ; take a survey. of the island, which he did in 
you floating off I don’t know where, after I don’t } about five minutes, 
know what, with no idea when you're coming back} Directly Myra heard a great crackling of dry 
again. That’s what takes the grit out of me.” sticks, and the wind brought a great puff. of 
“But I do not know. Only this, Barnaby: } smoke across her face. Guided by the noise, she 
wherever I am, you shall havé the first news of } took Dosy by the hand. On the other side of the 
me. I'll write you a letter.” , old fir tree, they found Barnaby with a great 
“With your own hand?” pile of dry branches by his side which he was 
** With my own hand, Barnaby.” throwing on a fire hedged in by three flat stones, 
“And I'll answer it. By jingo, Myra, I'll} set upright, and forming a rude fire-place, In 
answer it, You won’t mind how the letters are} the centre of the coals already kindled into a 
put together, or break down, if you do stumble } glowing bed, another flat stone was placed, on 
agin a pot hook ora bit of bad spellin’, ’cause} which the fish they had just taken from the 
you'll know that my heart is in it, square and } water was slowly broiling. An odor, delicious to 
honest. Yes, you and I will write to each other.” { any hungry being, filled the air allaround. Soft 
The lad was quite hilarious now, and put so’ wreaths of smoke curled upward, and were drifted 
much strength into his work, that his craft was } off to sea like the floating plumage of birds, and 
seaward of the little rocky island before he had } Barnaby stood, watching the fire with a look of 
time to think ahout it, A little bed of sand had } sad satisfaction, pleased with his success, but re- 
been washed up among the rocks, and on that } gretful that it must never be repeated. 
Barnaby landed his boat. When he saw Myra and her charge, Barnaby 
The island was not altogether desolate; beside } turned away and became very busy with other 
the old fir tree, a clump of grass had sprung up } preparations. Upon a broad rock under the fir 
in a basin of interlocked stones, which was over- ; ; he had set forth-a loaf of bread, a bottle of cider, 
running with its golden waves. Rank sea-grasses ‘and some dainty little cakes, with other trifles 
rose up in places, and close by the water, the which he had thoughtfully secured at the land- 
rocks were bright with sea-mosses or cushioned }.ing place; close by these was the hollow, over- 
with the yellow-green of clinging weeds. Over } flowing with golden gorse flowers, and the wind 
all, came a fresh breeze from the great plain of } that reached them came over the dripping sea- 
water stretching off to the Atlantic, and Myra | weed, stealing therefrom a salt pungency that 
‘saw, with satisfaction, that no glimpse of their } gave a keen edge to hunger. 
little party could be obtained from the shore. - When Dosy saw all this, she was wild with 
“Here,” said Barnaby, heaping up the dry } delight, and breaking away from her friend in- 
sand for cushions, under the shelter of a pile of } sisted on helping. To this end she dragged an 
rocks, ‘* you and the young un can sit like birds } armful of wet seaweed from the shore, and was 
inanest Go to sleep, if you want to, or watch } greatly hurt when she might not smother the fire 
the gulls go kiting about. There aint nobody on } with it. Then she became indignant with Bar- 
this desolationed island to make you afraid. I} naby, because he was so long in shaping pointed 
only wish we could all live here forever and } sticks from twigs of the fir tree, with his knife, 
ever, Like Robinson Crusoe. You and the little } which were to answer for forks at this primitive 
un should be him, and I'd be the man, Friday, } repast, and stamped her foot with baby impa- 
who caught the fish, and opened oshters, and | tience, till the fish was placed upon four broad 
; 





built a cabin that should have vines running all } slices of bread, laid flat on the rocky table, carved 
over it, and birds singing around it; and you} with his pocket-knife, and distributed with the 
shouldn't do a thing but adore the child, and } hospitality of a lord, fing the honors of his 
look at me once in a while, as if you liked to } castle. 


see me about.” While they were in the full enjoyment of this 


“Oh, if we only could live so!” exclaimed } sylvan repast, a rush of sound like the sluggish 
Myra, feeling as if the place would be paradise. } roar of an animal disturbed in his sleep, came 

“ve got the boat, and there’s the shot-bag, ; between them and the main land. Myra dropped 
with money in it, and I could catch fish, and sell } her improvised fork and listened. 
them along shore—but then people would find ‘< It is the return boat,” said Barnaby. ‘‘ Hist 
me out, and—and—no, it wouldn’t do. The} a minute, while I go upon the lookout.’’- 
clergymen say that heaven isn’t to be found on} Softly, as if afraid of being heard, the lad stole 
this earth, and I suppose it’s the fact.” up to the shelter, of the fir tree, and saw the boat 

Here Barnaby stopped, with a gesture of sud- } coming in. It passed so near the island that he 
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could plainly see persons on the deck, and among 
them the’ dreaded father-in-law, standing con- 
spicuously among the crowd, posing, as usual, in 
a grand attitude. 

‘There he goes, swelling like a grampus,”’ said 
Barnaby, looking back upon the anxious face that 
Myra turned upon him. ‘Hasn’t the leastest 
idea who is looking at him, and laughing inside 
of himself, under this old tree. What if I was 
to holler out, and give him a turn?” 

‘No, no,’’ Myra*protested. ‘He would find 
some way of reaching us.” 

‘Well, let him go. Besides, it’s about time 
for us to be moving. The sun is going down; 
don’t you see how red the sea is turning yonder, 
just where the clouds are heaped between sky 
and water ?” 

“Yes, it is beautiful,’ said Myra, looking 
that way. 

“Booful,” repeated the child, with her old 
dreamy look. 

Barnaby leaped down from his post of obser- 
vation, and pushed his boat into the water, 
calling out : 

“Come now, passengers all aboard !”’ 

Nothing could be more delightful than that 
voyage along the coast, at the sunset hour, when 
all the waves flamed with gold, as they came 
dancing in, and great lines of crimson broke and 
quivered across the cloud-laden horizon. Re- 
freshed by that strange repast, and rested from 
the fatigue of a long walk, Myra brightened 
under the change; but Barnaby, silent and 


thoughtful, gave no “heed fo the beauty of the {she came panting up through the darkness. 


scene. 





ardor with which he pulled his boat along side 
of the steamboat wharf. 

‘There you are, safe with the young un and 
the bundles. I can’t be po more use, so—so 
good-bye, and—and good-bye agin!” 

* «Qh, Barnaby, not like that !’’ cried the girl, 
throwing out her’arms, as he leaped from the 
wharf. . 

Barnaby would have turned back, for he 
heard the passionate cry, and it went to his 
heart ; but he knew that bitter tears were flooding 
his face, and was ashamed of them; so he 
dashed off, leaving her alone, as she had wished. 
~ Standing there on the wharf, she saw his little 
craft shoot off into the gray darkness, and the 
heart within her bosom grew heavy as lead ; for, 
with all, her wild energy, this girl was. sensitive, 
and felt her loneliness keenly. When the steady 
protection of her only friend was withdrawn, in 
this abrupt way, she grew cold, ters crowded 
into her eyes, and sobs heaved her bosom. 
Then there came a soft disturbance of the water, 
and voice from beneath the wharf. 

‘‘ Myra—Myra, good-bye. I’ve come back to 
say‘ good-bye.’ You won’t see me, but I shall 
be about till the boat carries you'off. Good-bye, 
Myra.” ‘ 

“Good-bye, Barnaby,” cried the girl, quite 
heart broken by this tender farewell, ‘I—I'll 
write to you.” ~ 

Barnaby did not hear the promise; he had 
drawn off to a safe distance from the course of 
the steamboat, and was watching her lights as 
He 


In fact, was scarcely conscious of it; for }saw her haul up to the wharf, take in a little 


he knew that every dip of the oar led him } group of passengers, among whom was the dim 
nearer to the time of a separation to which there } figure of a girl, with a child in her arms, and 
appeared to be no definite limit. never moved till the last ‘twinkle of her lamps 

The dusk was gathering over them, dim and } was lost in the gray fog, in which Myra sat deso- 
gray, when they approached the landing place ; late, with the child in her arms and her face 
where the next boat for Southampton would take $ bathed in-tears, looking back as if she might yet 
up passengers. There Barnaby checked his ‘find the shadow of a friend in the gathering 
speed, leaned his arms on the oars crossed ; darkness. 
beforé him, and once more appealed to the} “Are you also about to emigrate?” questioned 
girl. a low, gentle voice at her side. 

“The boat’ll be along in a few minutes, Myra, Myra turned her face suddenly, and saw 8 
and you'll be all alone once more.’’ woman sitting on what seemed to be a sea-chest, 

“Yes,” answered the girl. ‘All alone, as I { close by her, with a child in her lap, and another 
would be now, only for you.” leaning against her knee. 

“In the wide, wide world, and don’t know; ‘Perhaps you have a husband in ‘The States,’ 
where you're going to.” and have been sent for, as I have. That thought 

“T know, I know,” answered the girl, impa- i came into my mind when I heard you sobbing 
tiently. “That is what I came away for. Toso. It’s hard to leave one’s friends.” 
be quite alone is all I want.” * Yes,” said Myra, covering her face with both 

Poor girl, she had no idea of wounding the ' hands, and sobbing piteously, “yes, it is hard.” 
generous lad, and did not understand the sud-{ The woman had caught a glimpse of that 
den dash of his oars in the water, and .the fierce } young face, and was silent a moment. 
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“Is this your child?’’ she said, with evident 
constraint. 

«She's sister,” said Pheay: proud of her new 
_ accomplishment. ‘‘ Dosy’s sister.”’ 

“Ah,” said the woman, returning to her old 
cordial manner, ‘‘I thought she looked too young 
for anything else. Going out to join your 
parents, I suppose—but not quite alone?” 

“Yes, quite alone,” answéred Myra, struck 
‘by a sudden thought. 

‘« But surely you have friends to meet you in 
New York. But what vessel do you sail in? We 
may be going in the same ship.” 

“The same ship? What is yours?” 

“Mine is a Liverpool packet—the John 
Marshall.’ * 

“That is the vessel we are going in.” 

“That is fortunate. 
is taken.” 

“No, but I have money.” 

The woman laughed. 


Of course your passage 





‘‘That is one’s best friend,’’ she said. ‘ Be- 
sides you have plenty of time. We shall reach 
Liverpool a whole day before the ship sails.” 

“And you know the way there ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have all the directions written down.” 

‘And you will let me go with you?” 

‘‘Of course. In this world we must help each 
other. What else are women good for ?”’ 

Myra clasped her hands in her lap with a 
great rush of thankfulness. The path of safety 
was pointed out for-her. . 

“You are kind—very kind,’”’ she said, “I 
would thank you if I knew how.” 

The woman saw that she was about to cry, and 
leaning forward, patted her hand. 

‘We will be friends, and help each other on 
the voyage—you and I,” she said, cheerfully. 
“It will be as if I counted you in with my 
children.” 

And so it was, during the days that followed. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








DEAR. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Too frequently o* 
Tt falls unnoticed to the earth, 
To any heart of little worth. 


But coming from a heart sincere, 
And spoken tenderly, how dear * 
The little word of letters four, 
Thus consecrated evermore. 


“Dear friend,” he in a formal way, 
Addressed her but the other day, 





And now he pauses long, to think 
Whether he can with pen and ink 


The loving tenderness impart, 

That vibrates through the passionate heart, 
And wondered if she will forgive, 

And emphasize the adjective. 


This little word we often trace 
May cover but a tiny space 
Upon the page, and yet include 
A world within its latitude. 


Dear—dearest—parLine—thus it throws 
Its tendrils out, so fast it grows, 

And ripens in suspicion’s hour, 

To love’s serene and perfect flower. 


- 





BY THE SEA: 


BY FAITH 
From all my world of care set free, 
I’m idly sitting by the sea, 
This fair September day ; 
The blue, blue waves roll at my feet. 
The balmy air blows warm and sweet, 
From spice-lands far away. 


A golden haze lies over all; 
I hear the murmuring waters call 
Agd answer soft and low, 
And see the white-winged vessels glide 
Upon the ebbing, flowing tide, 
Like sea-birds to and fro. 





IN CALM. 
LINCOLN. 


I watch the little wavelet's creep 
From off the bosom of the deep, 
And break upon the sand, 
And all the while dream sweet day-dreams, 
With rosy hues and golden gleams 
That rival fairy-land. 


Oh, happy hours, oh, pleasant ways, 
Oh, restful, dreanty, golden days, 
I fear to say farewell. 
Before we twain again shall meet, 
Before we twain again shall greet, 
What cometh? Who can tell? 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1.—We give, first, this month, an evening 
demi-toilette of seal-brown silk and shawl- 
patterned cashmere... The skirt is round, and 
made just to touch., It is trimmed in front with 
five knife-plaited ruffies, four inches wide each 
when finished. The back is puffed, The over- 





. 1. 


Breton lace—but this is optional. Cuffs of the 
cashmere, finished at the hand by frills of lace 
to match the neck. Twelve to fifteen yards of 
silk, and two yards of shawl-patterned cashmere, 
will be required. 

No. 2—Is a beige cashmere skirt and blue 
Pompe‘gi2) jacket. The skirt is round and 





MAY. 


dress, which has the body and skirt cut all in 
one, forms square’ panels at the sides, which are 
looped up in paniers, and bordered with cash: 
mere. Two knife-plaited ruffles terminate the 
basque at the back. At the meck it is cut 
square, and trimmed with,» standing frill of 


short, and is trimmed with a box-plaiting nine 
inches deep. The tunic is gathered up the front 
seam, and plaited at the sides; at the back it is 
looped up in pouffs. The front and edges of the 
tunic are trimmed with a narrow kuife-plaiting. 
The jacket is made to fit the figure, and opens as 
a waistcoat below the waist. It has no trimming 
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gave the buttons. Five yards of double-width 

eashmere, and four yards of figured cashmere 

for the Pompadour jacket. These jackets will ; 
be very much worn this coming season, with ; 
black or any self-colored skirt, and will be very 

useful additions to the toilette. 


No. 4. Next, we have adress and mantilla for 


mourning. We give the front,.with skirt, and 
im enother ‘cut the back of the mantilla. This 


AAD AALDDAGA 
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No. 8.—Is a walking-costume of self-colored 
cashmere, trimmed with silk or satin, a shade ' 
darker or contrasting. The skirt is round, and | 
trimmed with a deep box-plaited flounce, which 
is ornamented with a band of the silk cut on the 
bias, and stitched down. ‘The tunic is composed 
of drapery, crossing in front over another, which 
is erranged underneath upon the skirt proper. 
The back is in pouffs. The edges of the tupic 
are trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
silk. Corsage is a long basque, made to simu- 
late ‘a double basque on the skirt. This is made 
of the silk, as are also the revers, cuffs, bands, 
ete. Eight to ten yards of cashmere, and four 
yards of silk or satin for trimming. 
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No, 4—A. 


model is of French twill, trimmed with crape or 
crape cloth. Two and a-half twill, forty inches 
wide, will make the mantle. One yard of crape 
cloth, forty inches wide, for the trimming. The 
dress is cut in princess shape, and is made 
entirely of the new cloth, as it isa very excellent 
material, and requires no lining. Barathea, 
Paramatta, French twill, or cashmere, trimmed 
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with this same crape cloth, will be found very 
usefuland warm. Made in material twenty-seven 
inches wide, it will require ten yards. Any 











petticoat body. The over-jacket has a simulated 
waistcoat buttoning down the entire front, where 
it is finished in points to meet. The edge of the 
jacket is cut out in deep scallops, and bound, 
with braid, either white or black, as the taste ' 
may suggest. Three buttons ornament each of 
the deep scallops, which continue all round the 
back. Cuffs and collar of linen, trimmed with 
lace or embroidery, are worn with this costume. 


~ No. 4—B. 


mourning goods, trimmed with the ordinary 
English crape, will make a handsome mourning 
costume, if English crape be preferred to the ; 
crape cloth, 


No. 6.—For a little girl of eight to ten years, 
we have a costume made up of dark green cash- 
mere, and trimmed with worsted braid, white or 
to match. The dress fastens in the back. In 
front the plastron is laid in fine plaits, and 
banded aéross in four places with the braid. The 
braid finishes the edges of the plastrons, and is 
continued around the back of the neck. A knife- 
plaited flounce, four inches or six deep, finishes 
the bottom of the skirt; this is headed by 6 
band of Russia lace or Hamburg trimming, if the 
braid is white which trims the dress; if the same 
color, make the heading ef the flounce of another 
knife-plaiting one and a-half inches wide, stitched 
No. 5.—For a little boy of five to seven years, {in the middle. Sleeves trimmed to match with 
we have a costume of navy blue cloth. There } braid*and plaiting. 

is, first, a kilted skirt made to fasten upon a No. 7.—Is a jacket and knee-pants for a boy of 
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six to eight years, made of flannel, or linen duck 
for summer. 
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No. 8.—The girl of two to four years, has on 
a basket-flannel or piqué sacque, with cape 
trimmed with torchon insertion and edge. If 


made of piqué, Hamburg embroidery will be the 
best for wear. If made of flannel, thé white 
lace looks well on either colored or white goods. 








No. 9.—Wergive the front and back of a little 
blouse, for either boy or girl of two to four years. 
It is trimmed with embroidery done in cross- 
stitch, with blue or red ingrain cottons, designs 
of which we have frequently given. Or it may 
be trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edging, 
either white or colored, both of which can be 
“bought for a trifle now. 


: No. 10—Is an infant's cloak, made of cashmere, 
flannel, or piqué, trimmed with white embroidery. 
The edge of the cloak, the cape, and the sleeves, 
are all trimmed. The front is cut out in hattle- 
ments, the tabs edge with embroidery, and 
fastened down with buttons. The cape should 
be lined with Florence silk, the cloak with white 
flannel or quilted silk. 

No. 11.—For a little girl of four years, we have 
a princess frock, cut with five seams at the back. 
Each of the pieces has the point cut on to it, 
forming the trimming at the bottom. These 
points are bound and edged with torchon lace. 
The front buttons at the throat, and laps over to 
the right side, where it joins the first point at 
the back, and is held in place by being buttoned 
down, as seen in the illustration. Make of light 
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No. 11. - 


blue cashmere. - 
under the points. 


A knife-plaiting is arranged 
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LADIES’ PATTEBNS, 


Princess Dress: Plain, . 
sy with drapery and trimming, 


aise, 
Combination Walking Salem 
ee oe 
atteau Wrapper, 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, . 
Basques, . . 


with Vests or ‘skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, 

Talmas and Dolmans, | 
Waterproofs and Circulars, © 
Ulstera, .°. . : 


“ 


"- . . 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS 


.25| Basques and Coats, 2 
35| Coats = nese Cut Skirts 
= Wrappers, . 25 
S| ere Circulars 
Bs) 


Dresses: Plain, . . 
Combination Suits, 
Ss ond 


Overskirts, _ 

: Plain, ag 

Fancy, 
BOoYs’ 


- 4 


35 
PATTERNS. 
25, Wrappers, . 

20) Gents Shirts, > 
20 Wrappers, . 


Jackets, 
Pants, . 
Vests, . 
Ulsters, 
In sending orders for a please ome the number 

and month of ine, also No. of re or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for child. By so 
dving, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of eack piece ordered 
is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all,cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 
address, City or Town, Gounty and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
South Kighth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we ag for a continu- 
{ ance during the presentyear. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
{ 28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia. 


. 
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THREAD BASKET, WITH DETAILL. 


BY MRS. JA 


This little receptacle for ends. of thread or 
cuttings, when at work, is made of stiff card- 
board, four pieces of which form the sides. They 
are covered with dark brown satin, and neatly 
seamed together in the same mauner, Bands of 
mastie-colored cloth are then embroidered with 


NE WEAVER. 


bright soil silks, after the design which we 
give, full working size. These bands are crossed 
on the basket, the edges of which are finished 
off with a festoon of gold bands. The lining 
may be silk, or dark watered paper. Nothing 
can be prettier than this design. 





SPRING VISITE: WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


BY EMILY HF. 
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This elegant visite is going to be very popular } folded in this number, with a full-size diagram 
(317) 


this season, We, therefore, give a Supriemenr, : for cutting it out. 
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FLOWER ALPHABET FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


A 





It will be seen that the pattern consists of three 
pieces : 

I.—Hatr or Front. 

Il.—Haur or Back. 

IlI.—S reve. 


In order to join the sleeve to the front,. place 





the corresponding notches and letters together, 


INI PD PIII 


and it will be found that the upper half of the 
sleeve is slightly larger. 
back in the same way. 


We give, on the SurpiemeEnt, a beautiful 
design for a Pillow-Case, from the Philadelphia 
School of Art-Needlework. For description, see 
the Chit-Chat. 


Join the sleeve to the 


FLOWER ALPHABET FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MRS. 





DAHLIA. 


EGLANTINE. 


JANE WEAVER. 


é 


FUCHSIA. 





STAND FOR 


BY MRS. JAN 


This pretty stand, which serves to hold three 
flower-pots, is made of wooden sticks, tacked on 
toa foundation of wood, shaped as seen by the 
design. Paint black, and varnish, and use a 

. ec 


FLOWERS. 


E WEAVER. 


brass headed nail between each stick. Four 
longer sticks serve for the feet of the stand. The 
inside is a tin tray painted green, as the gnost 
suitable and durable color. 





TRAVELLING 


BY MES. 
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This useful receptacle will serve either for a 
lady or gentleman, and is most convenient when 
travelling. It may be made either of American 
cloth, worsted canvas, or brown holland; bound 


Or 


HOUSEWIFE. 


JANE WEAVER. 


with braid. The size can be easily enlarged. It 
contains pockets for needles, threads, besides 
combs, brushes, and all the requisites for the 


toilette. 
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BRETONNE INSERTION AND LACE. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


* 


Use footing, the width given here, and darn with linen floss. Both designs are new as well as pretty. 
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“CONVOLVULUS, FOR CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 


BY Nhs. JANE WHAVER. « 
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We give, above, a design for a convolvulus in } crewels so fashionable as now, and never were 
crewel embroidery. Never was working in} the designs so pretty and artistic. 
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TEA-TABLE CLOTH. 


BY MBS. 


We give, here, an engraving of a tea-table 
cloth, from a pattern, furnished, originally, by 
the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework. The 


designs, it will be seen, are to be worked in the 


four corners. In the. front of the number we 
give one of these corner designs, printed in the 
8ppropriate colors. We give this as an extra 





JANE WEAVER. 





embellishment. The four designs are to be all 
alike, and are to be worked in brown cotton, or 
fine silk, in stem stitch, otherwise called the out- 
line stitch, and sometimes the Kensington stitch. 
In this stitch, the thread must be held on the 
outside, that is onthe right of the needle. The 
design is one of great beauty. 





DESIGN FOR PILLOW @ASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On our Suppremenr, folded in with, this num- 
ber, we give, in addition to the full-size pattern 


for 4 Spring Visite, 
Vor. LXXVII.—20. 


a beautiful design for a 


Pillow Case. These poppies are to be worked 

in stem-stitch, the leaves and stems in brown, or 

dark green, and the buds and flowers in red. 
(321) 








EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Art-NrepLework Designs.—We give, in this number, 
several new and beautiful designs for fancy work, two of 
them from the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework, 
which is regarded as the leader of taste in these matters. 

One of these designs will be found on the SuprLEMENT, 
which is folded in this number, and which also contains the 
usual full-size pattern, This design is for a Prttow-Casz, 
and is given of the size it is to be worked. It is, as will be 
seen, a bunch of poppies, with an appropriate motto, and 
should be placed in the centre of the pillow-case. The stems 
and leaves may be worked in dark green cotton, and the 
buds and flowers in red. This design is one of those fur- 
nished by the Philadelphia School of Art-Needlework: The 
stitch is that known as the stem-stitch. 

Another design is for the Enp oF a Towet, etc., etc., and 
is given, in the front of the number, printed in the appro- 
priate color, The border, as well as the birds, should be 
done in red working cotton, as seen in the embellishment. 
Another is an ALPHABET For HaNDKERCUIEFS, with designs 
in flowers, a different. one for. each letter, a new and very 
pretty idea. The name of each flower is given in French, 
and, as will be seen, the initial is the same as the letter 
itself. Most of the names are the same in both French and 
English. By combining these letters, the initials of any 
name can be had, and a handkerchief marked accordingly. 
We give, in this number, the first six letters of the alphabet ; 
the others will follow in the May and June numbers. 

We also give, in the front of the number, as an extra em- 
bellishment, a Colored Pattern, for the Corner of a Tra- 
Taste Croru. ‘This design is also from the Philadelphia 
School of Art-Needlework. On an earlicr page, we give an 
illustration of tea-table cloth itself, with directions how to 
work it. The design, it will be noticed, is to be repeated in 
each of the four corners of the table-cloth. As given in the 
front of the number, this design is of the full size. 


Ivy-Garpens In Fern Cases.—It is not unfrequent to see 
in the houses of persons who do not give their minds to the 
matter, fern cases without ferns, or with a few deplorable 
bits that we are assured will be very fine some day, but too 
evidently will rather grow smaller, and soon disappear. 
That the planting and managing of ferns is a very simple 
matter need not now be insisted on. It is.a fact that thous- 
ands of persons start fern cases and aquariums only to fail 
in some way or other, and it is more of a moral than a scien- 
tific question as to why and how it all happens. We would 
point out to all who possess fern cases, and can make nothing 
of them, that they make capital ivy-gardens, and ivy will 
generally live in them without any management at all, pro- 
vided they have light always, and water occasionally. Asa 
matter of course, the smallest-leaved ivies should be planted, 
and they should be nicely trained on wires. When a case 
filled with small-leaved ivies is doing well, it is a charming 
object, much to be preferred to one with’dying ferns. 


Tue Worst Toornacns, or neuralgia coming from a 
tooth, may be cured, it is said, by the application of a small 
Lit of clean cotton, saturated in astrong solution of ammonia, 
to the defective tooth. Sometimes the sufferer is prompted 
to momentary nervous laughter by the application, but the 
pain has d: The remedy is worth trying. 


(822) 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


For Work1ne Siiprers, a new and ornamental style is to 
cut out the shape in satin sheeting, and appliqué on leaves 
in velvet. You must first decide on the color of the founda- 
tion, and then arrange the leaves accordingly. For instance, 
an old-gold ground looks well with a cluster of cherry leaves 
arranged across the instep, with a cherry or two peeping 
out from among them. The velvet scraps should be dark 
green and red, or a few ivy leaves look equally well. The 
leaves are cut out to a paper pattern (but not tacked to one), 
buttonholed, then laid on the slipper, and appliqué lightly 
one on the other by means of long cross-stitches, something 
like herring-boning. If desired, the leaves could be carried 
round the whole slipper, but it is enough to put them in 
‘front. They are veined with silk. The satin sheeting is 
that a small quantity would suffice. Another way is to have 
a braiding pattern traced on, and work it in thick silk in 
chain-stitch, of a contrasting color. This is new and eficc- 
tive. Or the slippers may be made of velvet, and the leaves 
of satin sheeting. 

e ecareoe 
“Tue CHEeapest AND Best.”—A lady writes to us, “1 
have taken your magazine, for the first time, this year, and 
think, beyond all question, it is the cheapest and best: it is 
@ marvel to me, and to the members of my club, how you 
can afford it for the price.” Yes, “Peterson” is, unques- 
tionably, a marvel of cheapness. The pamphlet novels, 
tliat sel] for from fifteen to twenty cents each, are thought 
to. be cheap. But they never contain as many pages as 
any one number of “ Peterson,” and besides have no illus- 
trations, which, after all, constitute the principal expense of 
this magazine. The wonder is, not that our circulation is 
so large, but that it is aot three times as large. Certainly, 
in no other way, can so much reading, so many illustrations, 
and so much information and amusement, be got for so 
little money. 





Be Carercut Waar You Write.—There is so much sound 
sense in the following, written by a Virginia lady to 
newspaper, that we cannot forbear quoting it. “And now 
a few words to the girls who may read this. Be careful to 
whom you write and what you write.- Many a loving, 
trusting letter is sent by a true-hearted girl and is read by 
the receiver to a laughing crowd of men, and various 
remarks are passed about the ‘silly girl.’ I can conscien- 
tiously say, on the other hand, that I have never seen nor 
heard of a girl showing her letters promiscuously, even from 
a man she did not care for, though they are often shown to 
the one.‘ dear friend’ in strict confidence,” 

A Prerry Way ror A Fan is, if it is black; to paint it with 
humming birds, or a flight of many-colored butterflies. 
Autumn leaves are newer than flowers, and they may be a8 
bright and as rainbow-hued as can be desired. A large but- 
terfly or bird in one corner of the fan, and the monogram or 
initial letter in the centre, is quite the newest design for 
fans. A’bordering of the conventional Greek honeysuckle 
is also used at the top with the monogram below ; but it is 
more stylish to have only one large design, such as a butter- 
fly or swallow in one corner. 

“Most Porutar Fasnrons.”—The Newark (N. J.) Courier 
calls our last number, “The most popular fashion monthly 
) in the country.” 
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Our Low Prices to Civss.—We call attention again to 
the fact, that, not only is this magazine, at two dollars a 
year, the cheapest and best of its kind, but that its prices to 
clubs are the lowest, Thus, at $1.6214 each, we send four 
copies for one year, and an extra copy as premium to the per- 
son getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each, and both 
an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our 


_ premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at 


$1.50 each, and an extra copy of the magazine as premium, 
all postage free, Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and both an 
extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our 
engravings as premiums; all postage free. Back numbers 
to January, inclusive, can be always furnished. Specimens 
are sent, gratis, to those desiring to get up clubs. Addit- 
tions may be made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the club, When enough additions have been made to make 
upa second club, you will be entitled to a second premium, 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—Are you parents? Then, do 
not tell your little ones, that they will not mind, that you 
never saw such bad children, nor that it is useless to speak 
tothem. This is the certain way to make them disobedient 
and reckless. Once let a little child understand that you 
do not expect it to obey you, and you may look for insubor- 
dination as a matter of course. A loving faith in the child’s 
good impulses will be far more effectual than an announce- 
ment that you expect it to do wrong. The very stubborn- 
ness and disobedience of a child is oftentimes caused by 
nervousness and excitement, as much as by wickedness, 
nay! even more so, and should be treated accordingly. 


To Restore Picrurr-FRames, erc.—A lady writes: “I 
had some gilt picture-frames, that, with the best of care, 





were growing shabby; and it not being convenient to get 
them regilded, I took some paint, such as is used to imitate 
Tose-wood, gave them one coat, and by striking the brush 
straight down while yet wet, produced a fine, mottled 
appearance, which was very pretty. When dry, I gave 
them a coat of nice furniture varnish. Across the room, 
they look very much like my black walnut frames, and 
Were as easy to take cars of. Brass cornices could be 
treated the same, and look better than when new, with half 
the trouble to care for them.” 


Tur Latest Novetry in fancy-work is the use of all 
kinds of damask materials as a foundation for embroidery. 
For example, a pretty border for a mantelpiece or brackets 
has been arranged out of a woolen tapestry border, the 
foundation dark green and gold; the butterflies in the pat- 
tern were carried out in silk, each of a different color, and 
other portions of the scrollwork had been brought out into 
greater relief by the use of silk. This has the advantage 
of being very easy work, and can be applied to a variety of 
cushions, tablecloths, and other purposes. 


Tr Is Imposstptz For Us, as we have more than once 
said, to comply with all the requests we receive for work- 
table patterns, full-size diagrams, etc., etc. We would have 
to havea magazine ten times as large to do it. But we 
give as many as we can, always selecting those for which 
there seems to be the greatest demand, or which are the 
Rewest novelties., It does not follow, because we do not 
comply with a subscriber's request, that we are indifferent 
to it. We simply do the best we can for all. 


Men Tue Most Fincrry.—It is generally said that women 
are more fidgety than men. But the Saturday Review re- 
marks, that, if you put an equal number of men and women 
to sit, for half an hour, on chairs, or sofas, with loose chintz, 
or tidies, there will be little, or no alteration in the appear- 
ance of the seats, when the women rise, but,that, when the 
men get up, “there will remain visible evidences of a screw- 
like motion on the chintz, and it will be a miracle if half 
the tidies are not torn from their fastenings.” 





We Do Nor Give Premivas, we would say to our corres- 
pondent, A. K., for subscribing to “ Peterson.” No magazine 
of real merit does. Of course, when a premium is given, it 
comes out of the magazine, which is, to that extent, that 
much worse than it otherwise would have been. “ Peter- 
son” only gives premiums to persons for getting up clubs. 
This is to repay them, in part, for the interest they show in 
the magazine, and for the time they expend in canvassing. 
When either a newspaper, or magazine, offers a premium to 
people to subscribe for it, you may conclude that the périodi- 
cal is not worth the money asked for it. No really good 
magazine has to bribe people, in this way, to take it. 

Worrn Tue Pricer Atone.—The Hardin Co. (Towa,) Times 
says of the March number: “The chapter on household 
decorations ond furniture, which is illustrated, is well worth 
the price of the book alone.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Under the Tri-Color, By Lucy H. Hooper. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a novel of what 
is called the American colony in Paris, and having been writ- 
ten by a lady, long resident there, can be relied on, we sup- 
pose, as a truthful delineation. It is certainly both racy 
and amusing. Of course, in the boarding-houses and hotels 
of Paris, which Americans affect, there must be, from the 
very nature of the case, many exceptional and even eccen- 
tric characters, so that what would seem caricature, else- 
where, is, there, only a realistic picture, Satire and praise, 
however, are about equally distributed. If snobbery is held 
up to sarcasm, real goodness is appreciated. All is not 
bright in Paris, we learn from this book, any more than in 
America, It takes positive courage, as well as knowledge, 
to write such a book as this, and it seems to us that the 
world owes a heavy debt to the author for being so fearless, 

Moths. By “ Ouida,” author of “ Strathmore,” etc, 1-vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The shorter 
stories of this author, like “A Day Of Flanders,” are 
altogether her best. In her longer and more prententious 
ones, such as this, she is turgid in style, and more or less 
demoralized in tone. Yet she shows, even at her worst, 
great power. The novel before us has a tenor for a hero, a 
sort of compound of Capoul and Mario. The heroine is 
intended to be a noble character. An American girl is intro- 
duced, but the sketch is a caricature, and in the worst style. 


Hyde Park Sketches. A. R. Western. 1 vol.,12mo. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—The writer of this racy 
little volume says, modestly, that he selected his title, 
because Hyde Park was the. best place for seeing a variety 
of people. The sketches treat of “Rotten Row,” “Theatri- 
cals Extraordinary,” “ Co-Operative Store,” “ London Swells,” 
and a score of other subjects, The work is one of very 
considerable merit, and ought to have a large sale. 

How to Educate the Feelings or Affections. By Charles Bray. 
1 vol.,12mo. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co.—This little vol- 
ume has been edited from the third London edition, by the 
author of “How to Teach,” etc. It is a very excellent 
treatise, full of common sense. The education of the focl- 
ings, or, as it is popularly called, the heart, is as necessary 
¢ - happiness, or even success in life, as the education of the 
intellect. Only recently has this subject attracted the at- 
tention it deserves. 

Key to Ghostism. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell. 1 vol., 12mo. 
New York: 8. R., Wells & Co—In this work, the author 
shows how, by the aid of science and mechanics, many of 
the illusions, which go under the name of ghost-scenes, are 
produced. He isa vigorous writer, and having studied his 





subject well, has produced a yery effective book. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 


Now Is Tue Timez to subscribe for “Peterson’s Maga- 
zine” for 1880. Back numbers from January, inclusive, can be 
supplied. Thus you get by subscribing now, several numbers 
at once, a rare treat. Never, as all agree, was “ Peterson” 
as good as itis now. The rise in the price of paper has led 
other periodicals, as well as newspapers, either to cut down 
the number of their pages, or to raise their prices. But 
“ Peterson” holds the even tenor of its way, neither dimin- 
ishing its bulk, nor increasing the club rates. It has 
always kept its promises, and always will, continuing to be 
the best and cheapest of the lady’s magazines, in the future, 
as it has been in the past, The Attica (N, J.) News says, 
“ Every lady ought to take it, no matter what else she takes: 
it is indispensable” And the Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: 
“Peterson is now the only ladies’ magazine worthy of the 
name.” 


Tue Great Exce.vence or Cocoa and its various prepar- 
ations as a beverage, not only for invalids or persons in 
delicate health, but also for the robust and those engaged in 
laborious occupations, is almost universally conceded; and 
the public is now only interested to know which to select of 
the different makes offered for their approval. Those pur- 
chasing the goods of Walter Baker & Co. cannot go astray. 
For a century this prominent house has adhered to the ; 
principle on which it was started,—to make only the best,— 
and its success is only te with its tant efforts 
to lead in adopting all new and valuable improvements in 
machinery or process of manufacture. Their long series of 
first premiums over all competitors in the various world’s 
exhibitions, ending with the gold medal at Paris in 1878, is 
a record of which Americans generally may be proud, as 
well as the old firm which has gained such an honorable 
position in a leading industry. 

We Cat Arrention to the advertisement, on page 328, 
of our “ Purchasing Bureau.” It will, we think, be partic- $ 
ularly useful to subscribers, who wish materials for fancy- § 
work, desire dresses, bonnets, etc., etc., that cannot be had g 
where they live. All letters, relating to this “ Purchasing 
Agency,” must be addressed to Mas. Mary Tuomas, and not 
to us. Remittances must be by post-office order, draft, or 
registered letter. 


Horsrorp’s Acip Puospnate, in Nervous Diseases.—W. A. 
Hammond, M. D., late Surgeon General of the U. 8. Army, 
said that under the use of arsenic and Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate a young lady recovered her reason, who had been 
rendered insane by a dream. 











Currpren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is sweet 
and stops pain. Mothers like Castoria because it gives 
health to the child and rest to themselves, and Physcians 
use Castoria because it contains no morphine or other 
narcotic property. 





Dropsy or rar Heart.—Mrs. Beckie Dalious writes from 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., to Dr. Clark Johnson: “I was 
troubled with Dropsy of the Heart, and the use of your In- 
dian Blood Syrup has greatly benefitted me.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepica, Botany—Or rue Garpsn, Frecp anv Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. IV.—BEttavowna. 
Atrope Belladonna, or Deadly Nightshade, from Atropos, 





one of the Parc Fates, or three sisters, who cut the thread 


of life; belladonne, a beautiful lady; is found in the Natural 
Order, Solanacew—Nightshades, in company with the com- 
mon potato—solanum tuberosum—solanum, a word of uncer- 
tain derivation, and of obscure meaning. S. Lycopersicum 
(Gr. Lukos, wolf and persikon, peach), tomato; S. Melongena 
(a kind of apple), egg-plant, etc., etc. 

Botanica CHARACTERISTICS.—Calyx five-parted ; Corolla, 
large, bell-shaped pendant, of a dull, reddish color; stems 
reund, purplish, branching; leaves in pairs, large, ovate, 
entire, dusky green on upper surface, paler beneath ; berries 
finally dark purple, h , but poi , like the whole 
plant. 

History.—This plant was known to the ancients, and we 
learn from Scottish history that Sweno’s invading army was 
destroyed by the Scotts with the juice of the berries of bella- 
donna mixed with wine, with which they supplied the 
Danes during a truce. When they became affected with a 
maniacal intoxication, the Scotts fell upon them with the 
sword, and nearly exterminated the entire army. Near 
Dresden on one occasion one hundred and fifty soldiers were 
poisoned by the berries which they picked and ate ignor- 
antly, Children, attracted by the bright, lurid berries 
and sweetish taste, often eat them, and are poisoned. 

The primeval symptoms of poisoning from the use of these 
berries—and mothers should bear them in mind—are deliri- 
ous ravings or great stupor, extreme dilation and immobility 
of the pupils, spasms of the face, great heat in the throat, 
tongue red and dry, difficulty in swallowing, involuntary 
discharges of urine, etc. The mother, while a doctor is being 
summoned, should resort to any means whereby vomiting 
may be induced: as antimonial wine, warm mustard water, 
warm salt and water, etc. Then.administer lemonade or 
vinegar and water. Sinapisms may be applied to the spine, 
stomach, extremities, etc. 

Mepyca Uses.—The therapeutical sphere of belladonna is 
exerted upon the intra-cranial nervous centres, the eye, 
throat, bladder and skin. Hence in cases of active determin- 
ation of blood to the head with flushings of the face, head- 
ache, intolerance of light and sound, stupor, etc., belladonna 
in small doses is indicated. 

For acute sore throat, with much heat and pain on swal- 
lowing, bright redness of the parts, dull headache, bella- 
donna is almost specific, and mothers may always use the 
tincture in such cases in one-sixth to one drop doses fre- 
quently repeated, So also in scarlet rash, or simple scarla- 
tina with sore throat, belladonna, with aconite for the fever 
—both in small doses—in alternation, will often enable the 
mother to treat her children without medical aid, and more 
safely than by much drugging. Belladonna has a decided 
affinity for the bladder, being often efficacious in nocturnal 
enurasis of delicate and sensitive children, in cases where 
there is no irritative quality in the urine itself. 

Belladonna also exerts marked curative powers in inflam- 
matory affections of the skin, as erythema, and non-vesicular 
erysipelas, it is the boast of Homeopathy. It will often 
blight commencing boil and help a carbuncle. To this ex- 
tent mothers can use tincture of belladonna leaves with 
safety ; and asa preventive of scarlatina when it is prevalent 
they can give their children drop doses safely three times 
a day with probable success. Its more potent and obscure 
uses need not’ be enumerated here. The next number will 
give the medicinal value of Balmony, Bayberry and Birch. 








WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 
Svcarstions For Parcuwork.—We made a sofa-cushion, 
recently, in silk patchwork, of box pattern, the shaded side, 
which was on the left, in black satin. Two shades of red 
with the black, then two shades of grey and black. When 
we had tacked together several, we laid them on a piece of 
cream-colored oatmeal Cloth, cut to the size required for 
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the cushion, and, after arranging the colors, which looked 
best together, appliquéd them on in little patterns of sevens 
(three in each pattern), and then had a crimson silk cord 
"all round the edge of the cushion. We have seen a black 
satin cushion, with patchwork arranged on it, and then, of 
course, no black must be used in the work, For those who 
can design patterns, we would say that silks may be 
arranged, with good effect on crash or colored sheeting, 
thus: A group of cherries and leaves, perhaps blossoms. 
Cut out the circles of various colored red silks for the 
cherries roughly, tack them on-to the foundation, chain 
stitch round according to the traced lines, and then cut the 
silk neatly away. Add a wide buttonhole to prevent the 
edges fraying, then arrange leaves in the same way, and 
with brown silk the stalks. Use filoselle silk. Oranges, 
grapes, and flowers can be arranged in this way; and if 
additional effect is wanted work long cross-stitches on and 
beyond the silk edges on the crash or sheeting foundation, 
as well a8 chain stitch, and after the edges are cut away. 
This is very interesting, pleasant work, but requires taste 
and patience. Chestnuts, with various colored leaves, are 
most effective. Cushions, borders, and other articles can be 
made up with this work. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


&p-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsiensap, Mass. All communi- 
eationsare tobe headed; “For Perrrson’s.” All areinvited 
tosend answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.-@&\ 


No. 62.—cRosS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in cook, but not in bake. 
My second is in river, but not in lake. 
My third is in sit, but not in stand. 
My fourth is in back, but not in hand. 
My fifth is in bloom, but not in die. 
My sixth is in laugh, but not in cry, 
My seventh is in hearing, but not in sight. 
My eighth is in darkness, but not in light. 
Harlem, N. Y. Minnie 8. Yost. 


No. 63.—DIAMOND AND SQUARE. 
Di d.—A t; a sack; winds; a jewel; a con- 
sonant. 
“ Bquare.—Behead and curtail the central word, making a 
liquor, and leave a complete word-square. 
Marblehead, Mass. 





Harry CHeney. 


No. 64.—EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of nine letters: 

My 2, 3, 4, is to drink. 

My 1, 3, 4, 5, is a mark. 
» My 6,.9, 4, is a vegetable. 

My 8, 7, 9, is good to eat. 

My 2, 3, 4, 5, is a riding outfit. 

My 7, 5, 6, isa demon, 

My 2, 7, 9, is to fasten. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is produced by heat, 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is made by hand. 

My whole every mechanic knows. 
Ia Plata, Mo, 


. 


LANCELOT. 


No. 65.—poUBLE ACROBTIC. 
A small tree; a place for combats; repel; a boy’s name; 
& tool; swift; a scented air. 


The initials and finals, read downward, give two girls’ | 


Rames. 
Providence, R. I. Twit. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE Marcu NuMBER. 
No. 58. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrick. 


No. 60, 
1, Stand. 2. Table. 3. Bed. 4. Sofa. 


No. 61. 

Stone. 
2. Ten. 3. Tone. 
8. Set. 9. Not. 
14. Nest. 15. To. 


1. Toe. 
7. Son. 
13. Ton, 


4. Sent. 5, So. 6, Sot. 
10. No, 11. Note. 12. Nose, 
16. Net. 17. Onset. 17. On. 





PLANT RAISING.—No. II. 

Tue GREENHOUSE AND Frowrr-GarpEN.—The hot-hed we 
have described in Part I. should be ready in every garden 
by the first or second week in April; this is a good average 
time; it is soon enough fer the most slow-growing of sum- 
mer bedding plants, and not too soon for those that require 
just a little heat to start them, but the growth of which is 
so rapid that when once started it is difficult to know how 
to keep them until the season comes when they may with 
safety be set out. Pans are best for seeds, and pots for cut- 
tings, and plenty of drainers should be placed in each. The 
soil should be a fine, light mould—not peat, but a mixture 
of leaf mould, friable garden mould, and silver sand. The 
last material is very important, and the best of the sort 
should be obtained, especially for choice seéds and delicate 
cuttings. 

These necessary preparations having been made, we should 
advise our readers to procure packets of the following seeds, 
or at any rate some of them, and try what they can do in 
raising plants for themselves instead of buying them. 

For the greenhouse or conservatory, let them procure 
Cobeea Scandens, Maurandia Taxonia ignea (these are good 
climbers), also Acacia argyrophilla, Lantana, Epacris, Erica, 
Solanum Hendersonii, Clianthus Damperii, a packet of the 
choicest mixed fuchsia seed, and Zonale Geranium, Salvia 
splendens; the finest Cyclamen persicum, Bagonia, Cinera- 
ria, Coleus, mixed varieties, Achimenes, and packets of the 
best strain of Primula Sinensis, both white and red; all 
these will be found useful for greenhouse decoration. 

For bedding out during summer, or planting in the bor 
ders, the following are highly ornamental, and must be 
raised in a frame upon a hot-bed: Stocks of different sorts, 
especially German ten-week and Brompton Stock, Asters, 
Balsams, Carnations and Picotees, Pinks, not forgetting the 
Chinese, Indian, and Spanish varieties, which are generally 
classed under the name of Dianthus Chinensis; the sweet- 
scented Humea Elegans, the pretty, blue Lobelia so useful 
‘ for edgings. Brilliants and Trentham blue are both good; 
{ there is also a white Brilliant which is well spoken of. 
Then, again, mixed Petunia; this seed should be sewn as 
} early as possible, and the plants pushed forward by shifting 
into single pots, so that they may be ready by the end of 
May. Marigolds of different sorts may be sewn some days 
later, and so also may Zinnia Elegans, for these seeds, if 
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good, shoot into life with amazing rapidity, and there is , Steak Pie——Cut up a pound and a half of fillet-steak or 
always danger of their being drawn up and becoming sickly. { rump-steak, with two kidneys, previously boiled, two eggs 
They, and others of the same habit, should be removed to } boiled hard and cut lengthwise in four pieces, pepper and 
cool frames—the small, single-light frames already men- ‘ salt lightly, flour the steak and kidneys, place some of the. 
tioned—as soon as the second leaves appear. Portulaca, { meat and some of egg in the dish, and a piece of butter the 
double and single-flowered, makes a pretty summer bed. } size of a walnut; add a teacupful of good gravy, seasoned 
Phlox Dr dii is another gay flower; P. D. Grandiflora ; with a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce; fill the dish with 

lendens is the choicest species, but a packet of good mixed ¢ the remaining portions pf meat and eggs. Cover with the 








seed will be found best for general purposes. The Salpi- 
glossis is a pretty tender annual, too short-lived to have a 
bed devoted to it; the best plan is to intermix patches of it 
with other things in the borders. Dwarf Nasturtium and 
Tropeeol Lobbi should not be neglected. The 
Canna Indica and Ricinus or Palma Christi are both easily 
raised from seed, and are among the.most effective foliaged 
plants for garden decoration. e 
This list can easily be added to, but we have given enough, 
and more than enough, to fill the smaller two-light frame 
upon the hot-bed; and it is desirable to reserve the larger 
for cuttings of different sorts, and for starting such things as 
require a little heat. Spring cuttings of the following are 
always useful, and if taken early will make fine plants by 
the end of May: Ageratum, Gazania, Geraniums of all sorts, 
Verbenas (the tops of the old plants, which are usually 
pinched off in the spring, make excellent cuttings); Alys- 
sum maritimum, that pretty little sweet-scented white edg- 
ing plant; and the Niphalia, useful for edgings also, but far 
too little known; the Cuphea, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, etc. 
Some gardeners strike their rose cuttings in heat, which 
certainly hastens the growth of the plants, but we prefer a 
north border in the open ground. There is not the least 
difficulty in striking the most delicate and the choicest roses 








in this way; the best cuttings are pieces with four eyes of { 


? paste, aud bake slowly for two hours and a-half. 
Minced Mution—Trim off from some slices of cold mutton 

? all fat, gristle, and outside parts, mince the meat finely, and 
sprinkle it with a little flour, pepper and salt to taste, and a 

dust of nutmeg; put a piece of butter into « saucepan, 
when melted add the mince and as much stock as will bring 
> it to the proper consistency, let it simmer very gently for at 
; least an hour; serve with fried sippets. Walnut or mush- 
$ room catsup may be added, as also a little Worcester sauce. 
3 Stewed Fowl.—Slice a couple of onions and fry them in 
2 oll or butter with a fowl cut up as for fricassee. When the 
; pieces of fowl have taken color, moisten with three or four 
$ tablespoonfuls of French tomato sauce, and as much stock 
$ free from fat as may be necessary to make enough gravy; 
2 add pepper, salt, and powdered spices to taste, and let the 
whole simmer till done. i 

Stewed Beef.—Take two pounds raw beef, cut it in inch- 
square pieces, put ina saucepan, and cover with cold water; 
let it cook slowly for four hours, then the gravy will bea 
; rich brown color; dredge sufficient flourin to thicken the 
$ gravy, add salt and pepper to taste, and serve. If liked, 
two onions may be added when half done. 

VEGETABLES. 
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Spinach.—Remove all the stems, rejecting the old and 








the matured wood of the year’s growth ; two eyes are buried ? discolored leaves; wash carefully; soak in salt-and-water 
in the earth to form roots, and two left aboveground to form } for an hour; throw into boiling water, containing a tea- 
the rose shoots. The cuttings should be planted in August ; spoonful of sat, boil for a quarter of an hour, drain through 
or September, in rows according to sorts, about six inches 3 a sieve, and get rid of all the water by pressure; chop up 
apart, leaving a foot or more of space between the rows. $ quite finely, and place in a stewpan with one ounce butter, 
But we must. not leave the hot-bed and frames without one { half a teaspoonful of ground white sugar, half the quantity 
word more of caution. It is of the utmost importance, and ; of white pepper and salt, and stir for five minutes. Servo 
we cannot press it too earnestly on the reader’s notice, To } on a vegetable-dish, with fried bread cut into triangles as 4 
all seeds and tender cuttings the water given must be soft ; garnish. 
water just warm to the hand; water of a much lower tem- 
perature than the frame is certain destruction. There is 
iderabl lty in giving water to very tender seed- 
lings; the finest rose will send too powerful a shower for 
many things. The plan which, in our experience, is least 
likely to prove inyurious, is to pour the water very slowly 
against the edge of the pan, and allow it to trickle gently 
over the surface of the soil. No seed-pans should be allowed 
to get dry; if the seed is hard, like the Canna, it should be 
soaked in hot water before being sown; but in a general 
way if the soil has been thoroughly watered, most seeds in 
a damp heat will have sufficient moisture until the tender 
plants put forth their second leaves. 


Potato Chips.—Peel a raw potato as apples are peeled, let 
the parings be as near as possible the same thickness, and 
let them be as long as possible. Dry them thoroughly ina 
cloth, put them in the frying basket, and plunge it in boil- 
ing hot lard. When the chips are a golden color drain 
them well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt over them, 
and serve with roast game. 


Stewed Potatoes—Take some cold boiled potatoes, cut 
them in slices, and put them in a saucepan, with plenty of 
butter or clarified beef dripping, salt, plenty of pepper, and 
some finely minced parsley; keep turning them over till 
they are a light brown. 

French Peas.—When the asparagus is too old to use, cut 
the stalks in short pieces; boil them, and then strain them; 
return them to the saucepan, with butter, salt, and cayenne 
pepper, and let them stew for ten minutes. Have ready 
nicely browned hot toast, and serve the asparagus upon it. 

DESSERTS. 

Matrimony Tart.—Pare and core a dozen nice-sized apples ; 
$ put them into a saucepan with a little water to keep them 
; from burning: boil until you can pulp them (but do not for- 
2 get to frequently stir them); then add one-quarter pound 
; currants, two ounces candied peel, and enough sugar to 
$ sweeten it nicely; if liked, also a little grated nutmeg. 
¢ Pour this mixture into a large tart tin or dish that has pre- 
; viously been lined with a thin paste. Then roll out another 
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RQ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
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MEATS, .ETC. 

Roast Veal.—Season a breast of veal with pepper and 
salt; skewer the sweet-bread firmly in its place, flour the 
meat and roast it slowly before a moderate fire for about 
four hours—it should be of a fine brown but not dry ; baste it 
with butter. When done put the gravy in a stew-pan, add 
a picce of butter rolled in browned flour, and if there 


should not be quite enough gravy add.a. little more ; piece the same size and thickness, which place over the top ; 
water, with pepper and salt to the taste, The gravy should ; press the edges together all round, make a hole in the 
be brown, 


< centre, the same as for mince-pies, and bake. 
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Baked College Pudding —Take one-half pound grated bread, 
three ounces well-washed currants, one ounce candied lemon 
and orange’ peel, one-half ounce citron, two ounces moist 
sugax, half a nutmeg, three eggs, and the third part ofa 
pint of milk; boil the milk and pour on the bread-crumbs, 
put in one ounce butter, and then mix in the ingredients. 
This quantity will fill six cups; bake in a moderate oven, 
turn the pudding out of the cups, sift powdered sugar over 
the tops, pour wine-sauce around them, and serve, 


Little Baked Puddings.—Take the weight of. four eggs in 
flour and sugar, and of three in butter. Beat the butter to 
cream with the hand, add to it the eggs extremely well 
beaten, and gradually dredge in the flour and pounded white 
sugar. Half fill small cups, and bake until highly browned ; 
the cups should. be well buttered. Any flavoring preferred 
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drapery at the back are trimmed with a bias band of silk in 
two shades of fawn color, and the paniers are also ornamented 
with fringe. A dark brown gimp also trims the pointed 
waist and paniers. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with 
fawn-colored satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 1t.—Watkiné-Dress or Biack Six. The short 
skirt has a narrow ruffle at the bottom. The front of the 
skirt is laid in deep box-plaits. The side pieces are in 
plaits, laid crosswise, and the back is plainly draped. The 
upper part of the dress is of black brocade silk, princess 
shape at the back, with paniers at the sides, and a deep vest 
of the silk in front. The facing of the paniers and the 
collar are of black satin, Black straw bonnet with black 
satin ribbon and feathers. 


Fig. 1v.—Home-Dress or Liont Biur Sitx. The front is 


may be used in a small quantity, and the puddings are } trimmed with many rows of blue fringe slightly mingled 
equally nice with boiled custard, jam or jelly poured around } with claret color; the train is long and plain, and the side 


them. 

Citron Pudding.—Line your dish with puff-paste; slice 
thin, orange, lemon, and citron peels, of each one ounce, six 
eggs (leaving out four whites,) well beaten, one-quarter 
pound loaf sugar, and one-quarter pound butter melted; 
whisk all well together, and pour into the dish; bake one 
hour, and serve, 

CAKES, 

Soda Scones.—Take two pounds of flour, one-quarter ounce 
of bicarbonate of soda, one-quarter ounce of tartaric acid, 
one ounce butter or lard, one-half ounce sugar, and one-half 
ounce of salt, Rub the flour into the other ingredients, add 
sufficient buttermilk or sour milk (about one pint).to make 
it of the consistency of light dough, and roll it out to the 
thickness of about one-half inch, shape into any forms you 
like, and bake about one-quarter of an hour in a quick oven, 
turning them in order to brown both sides. 


Ginger Cakes—Take two pounds flour, one-half pound 
butter,one pound molasses, four ounces moist sugar, one 
and a-half ounces ground ginger, three eggs, half a teacupful 
of cream, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder or carbonate of 
soda, Mix the butter and flour together, add the sugar, 
molasses, ginger, and cream; beat the eggs, and add them 
last. If baking powder is used, put it in with the flour 
first ; if carbonate of soda, add it the last thing, mixed with 
& little warm water. Put the mixture into buttered tins, 
and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 

Short Bread.—One-half pound flour, four ounces butter, 
two ounces white sugar, mix without water, beat the mix- 
ture well, and then knead it on a board until it can be 
rolled out. Roll it out very lightly about one-third of an 
inch thick, and cut into two or three oval cakes, bake to a 
light brown in @ slow oven. One-half pound of flour, one- 
half pound of butter, two ounces of sugar, a little ground 
rice. Roll it out with the hand into a round cake about 
half an inch thick, prick it on the top. Bake in a slow oven 
and when nearly ready to come out sprinkle it well with 
sugar. : 
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Fig. 1.—Watkinc-Dress or Buus Sterrep Cuevoir. In 
front the short skirt has a narrow flounce at the bottom 
and is draped and fastened by a bow of blue ribbon ; the up. 
Per part is apron-shaped. The over-skirt meets in front, 
and is plainly draped back, being slightly caught up in one 
ortwo places. This skirt then falls plainly to the bottom 
of the under-skirt. This style of skirt is equally pretty for 
ademi-long train. The casseque is long and close-fitting, 
and cut-away in front. Hat of brown straw, trimmed with 
blue silk and feathers, 
~/Fia. 11.—Waxina-Dress or FAwn-Cororep CamEt’s 
Harr. The front has three deep, kilt-plaited ruffies, and a 
narrow one at the back. The panier over-dress and the 
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pieces are laid in plaits; the coat-waist is of blue and claret- 
colored striped satiri, with plain, blue, rolling collar, and 
facings for the coat. Elbow sleeves. 

Fic. v.—WALk1nG-Dress oF OLIVE-GREEN Foutarp. The 
skirt has two narrow ruffles at the bottom; and is puffed 
lengthwise in front and on one side; the upper part is laid 
in deep folds in front, and to one side, where it falls ‘loosely, 
acd is finished on the other side of the front with a bias 
band. The coat basque is of maize-colored foulard, figured 
in olive-green and pink; it is cut away in front, and the 
cuffs, pockets and collar are of the olive-green foulard. Hat 
of gray straw, trimmed with a pink feather, yellow rose and 
leaves. 

Fig. vi.—VisrTing-Dress or Aumonn-ColorED CAMEL’S 
Harr. The skirt has four plaited flounces edged with brown 
cashmere, shot with gold color. The over-dress opens part 
way down the front, is very plain, and slightly draped at 
the back ; it is of almond-colored camel's hair; the jacket 
with the added basque is of the brown cashmere, threaded 
with gold color. A brown straw bonnet trimmed with 
almond or with gold color would be very appropriate with 
this costume. 

Fie. vii.—Hovse-Dress or Gray Buntine, trimmed with 
very gay plaid bandanna, or cotton material; the skirt is 
kilt-plaited to the knee, and the kilting is trimmed with 
two bands of cotton bandanna; the full tunic forms two 
points at the sides, and a draped breadth at the back. Bodice 
with a simulated waistcoat. Cuffs and collar of the 
bandanna, 

Figs. vit. AND 1x.—Front AnD Back oF WALKING Cos- 
TUME OF BivE Stripep Serce. The demi-long train is kilt- 
plaited, and the round ttinic which ends in a point is caught 
up at the back, and finished with several rows of machine 
stitching. The deep basque bodice has a pointed waistcoat 
and revers, and is ornamented with buttons. 

Fig. x.—Hovse-Dress or Wuite AtBatross CioTH, for a 
young girl. The skirt is short and kilt-plaited ; two ruffles 
fall below the kilt-plaiting. A broad band of blue silk is 
let in the kilted skirt just below the kneo. The panier 
over-skirt is slightly draped at the back. The white waist 
is shirred on the shoulders and is fullin front. The pointed 
waist and cuffs are of blue silk. The waist is laced at the 
back. 

Fig. x1.—Vistrrxc-Dress or Licnt Bro. The skirt is 
short, and has one deep plaited flounce; the over-dress is 
faced and edged with satin of the color of the dress, and the 
fulness at the front is caught together with bows of satin 
ribbon. The over-skirt is caught up slightly in the back, 
and falls in a square on the plaited ruffle. The cape is of 
the same material as the dress, and is trimmed with two 
rows of rich fringe. We give a representation of the cape as 
it appears when off the shoulders. Bonnet of begd-colered 
straw, trimmed, plaited Breton lace and blackberry vine 
with blossoms and fruit. 
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Fie. x11.—Bonyet of Wurre Curr, trimmed with white ; styles appear in the spring; the winter sets the fashion. 

lace, dark red satin ribbon, and large,.red and yellow roses. } Much lace is used for trimming dresses, especially about 
Fie. x1u—Bonner or Wutre Straw, trimmed with white ; the neck. 

satin ribbon and large clusters of violets. Mantles and Jackets are of all varieties, and all are equally 


fashionable; we give every month two or three of the 
. x1v.—Bonvyet or Gray Straw, trint N 4 
Pi dna pie nea ardbowese ee ee ee newest styles, so we need not describe them. 


Bonnets and Hats retain the winter shapes; they are 
dca ia tin ait & Tab acon styles of ee } Neither very small nor very large; Tuscan straws, with 
sch oe nae 4 x sot vs eden me } lace-like front, are among the newest of the bonnets; 
‘ mt Ena snicet n “ie seCo! aca negeng Is, an flowers are more used for the spring than feathers; though 
“ira avin, srniioeatbanes hen ad ee sha The Pet ir cnr adres th catty eg arrecy sahe ermeng 

i Aa mi . say. Figured ribbons are new, and are seen on-many bon- 
trained skirt has paniers trimmed with gauze plaitings and } 015. but they are common-looking, if not of the finest 


3 
pearl embroideries. The upper-skirt is ornamented to cor- | quality. The rather wide-brimmed hat, somewhat of the 
3 





respond, and the wide gauze scarf with embroidered ends is Gainsborough style, the small rotind one, the gypsy, and 
knotted at the. knee, and on the opposite side is a second § pb 51¢ 9 dozen other shapes, are equally popular, so that they 
knot without ends, and below this at the left side there are ) oi: the face of the wearer. ig 
plaitings of gauze and satin. The paniers form small 
basques at the back, and are trimmed with gauze plaitings. 
The train is puffed at the back, and edged with plaitings, 
The pointed bodice is cut out square, and is ornamented “ 

with a cluster of roses in the left corner. The elbow sleeves CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
terminate with folds and gauze flounces. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—We also give, this month, several 
useful (designs for various articles of dress; the first fs a 
butterfly bow of white lace, embroidered in various colors; 
then a chemise, which is one of the most popular styles; two 
handkerchiefs, and tie made of three rows of Breton lace 
and narrow rose-colored satin ribbon. white piqué vest and rolling collar, and bands around the 

The Pompadour style is seen in vory many of the dress } sieeves, Hat of coarse, white straw, trimmed with white 
goods, more especially those for summer wear; grenadines, } ripjpon and pink roses. 
lawns, organdies and chintzes, are of some rich plain ground 4 
eprinkled over with small flowers, that look as if - Seapet . Fie. 11.—Boy's Suir or Brue Crota. The — are 

nickerbockers, the jacket large, and opening over a full 

exquisitely painted by hand, and others are ornamented 
white linen skirt. The trimming of the jacket and trousers 
with cashmere patterns in bright colored palms tossed on in is a broad band of black braid. Large, white, linen collar. 
@ brilliant mass; nothing can be more beautiful than the “ fos 5 : 
spring chintzes, mummy cloths and cheviots; even the Fic. 111.—Boy's Suir oF Gray Streep FLannen. The 
Scotch ginghams are unusually attractive this season, trousers reach a little below the knee. The vest and jacket 

Summer silks are also often of these flower patterns, } ®F@ trimmed with a narrow, black braid; the sailor collar, 
though the useful old style of narrow stripes and small} tle snd cuffs are of dark blue flannel. Gray striped 
checks are by no means abandoned, especially for people of stockings. 
more sober years, and for useful wear, The cashmeres, and 
many silk and woolen goods lean rather to the Oriental palm 
patterns, and these cashmeres will be largely used for 
coat-basques and jackets, to wear with old skirts, or even PURCHASING AGENOY, 
with new costumes, for they are of the very latest fashion After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have decided to 
abroad. It is quite impossible to describe all the many } establish a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and 
materials that now crowd the ‘stores, or to tell of benefit. Everything will be purchased, at the lowest possible 
the exquisite colors and patterns of the goods. Pongas are } roses, Special attention will be given to each article purchased ; 
again in fashion, and they are comparatively cheap; these } and the list includes everything used in the House: Ladies’, 
are of fawn color, and will be worn in combination with Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Bridal and Infants’ Outfits, 
black or brown. Canton crépes have also re-appeared, but Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, Organs, Furni- 
they are very expensive, A great favorite for spring and } sure of every conceivable description, Carpets, Wall-Papering, 
cool summer days is the albatross cloth, which after all is a China, Glassware, Ourtains of all kinds, Silver, Jewelry, Pictures, 
very fine and soft French bunting, quite different from our } gud Libraries. 
wiry bunting; though the latter makes an invaluable dress Orders will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed- 
for traveling, walking or any ordinary occasion. This dings, Parties, and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. 
albatross cloth comes in most of the light delicate colors, } radies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
and the creamy white is especially pretty; it has also the length of skirt, ete., and giving general directions as to material 
recommendation of being inexpensive, Lace-striped bun- } and color, will be promptly altended to, with taste and discretion, 
tings are also seen, as well as many soft woolen materials } sith the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscriber 
dashed with lines of color, as olive-green and pink and of “ Peterson,” or their friends, Bonnets will be purchased, in 
blue, or any other pretty combination of colors, the same way, by stating color preferred, and general style of 

Of the new colors heliotrope is very fashionable; but it wearer. 
is not becoming to many people, as it is of a pinkish purple; Samples and estimates furnished, on receipt of 25 cents, and 
but many of the lavenders and lilacs are eminently } correspondence solicited. Send for circular containing full direo- 
becoming. ; tions. * Address, . 

There is no decided change in the style of making dresses ; MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

short ones are always seen on the street; narrow and flat P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
skirts in front, little draping in the back, with cont-basques, AG In remitting, got a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Pie 
mantillas, or sacques, just as the fancy dictates, Home } delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, however, register 
dresses have undergone no change; in fact, but a few new ) your letter. 





Fic. 1.—Youne Giri's Dress oF WuitTe Percate, figured 
with pink roses. The: short under-skirt is edged witha 
plaited flounce of plain pink percale; and a narrow knife- 
plaited ruffie of the pink percale follows the line of the front 
of the skirt, and shows beneath the turret trimming. The 
Louis XVI. jacket is of the white figured percale, and has a 
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FEEDING THE SWANS. 


[See the Story, “ My Exasperating Step-Father.”| 
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NEW STYLES FOR VISITING AND TRAVELING DRESSES. 






































NEW STYLES FOR WALKING DRESSES. 
































NEW STYLES FOR WALKING AND HOUSE DRESSES. 









































NEW STYLES FOR WALKING AND HOUSE DRESSES. 





























SCREEN, IN APPLIQUE WORK, WITH DETAIL: CORN FLOWER, TULIP, FORGET-ME-NOT. 






































FURTHER DETAIL OF SCREEN. FUCHSIA, PANSIES, RHODENDRON BLOSSOM, IVY. 
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